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Journalists 
leave Kuwait, 4 
enter Iraq 

(Pages 7,8) 
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Editorials: must. matter. That's the philosophy of the Poughkeepsie 
Covering (N.Y.) Journal, which has earned national recognition for two series that 


politics 
(See page 14) Meg Downey produced a nine-part series that tackled the lack of afford-, 


hit home with the public and the policy-makers. Editorial Page Editor 


able housing in Dutchess County. For her “Blueprint for Housing” edi- 


Photographer 
roughed up 

in Mexico 
| (See page 19) 


torials, the Journal received five national awards, including the Sidney 
Hillman-Foundation Award and Unity in Media Award. A four-part se- 
ries, ““Ashes to Ashes: The Garbage Crisis,’ by Assistant Editorial Page 
Editor Mary Beth Pfeiffer earned the American Legion Fourth Estate 

* Award. The Journal editorials did more than give facts. They offered 
solutions and called for - and got — action by state and local legislators. 
The Poughkeepsie Journal - a newspaper that cares about its communi- 


ty, in the Gannett tradition. From left, Downey and Pfeiffer. 
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A pro-active editorial agenda 


brings us closer to our readers. 


The EDITORIAL PAGES of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer provide a lively 
daily forum to discuss significant issues. We are most proud of our Agenda for 
Excellence, now in its fifth year. It offers a continuing focus on issues of prime 
importance to readers and communities in the Pacific Northwest. 


Throughout the year, the Editorial Board not only comments regularly on 
the 12 agenda issues, it encourages contributions and debate from a variety of 
viewpoints—especially from the people most involved in the issues. Recently, 
the newspaper produced a week-long series of editorials and commentaries 
dealing with education in the state of Washington, a key agenda issue this year. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer’s Agenda for Excellence not only sharpens the 
focus on important issues, it demonstrates the newspaper’s commitment to its 
readers and to the communities it serves. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
Voice of the Northwest since 1863. 


© 1990 The Hearst Corporation 





INTRODUCING A 
WELL ROUNDED VIEW 


©1990. Dialog Itonn 
Ny 
On 


If you don’t have your story straight, you 
probably don’t have a story. 

Which is why background information has 
always been, and will always be, absolutely 
essential. Unfortunately, the demands of today’s 
news business and the limitations of microfilm 


have made thorough research difficult to achieve. 


But now that’s all changing. 

As the first realistic alternative to microfilm, 
DIALOG OnDisc™ Newspapers has been cre- 
ated to provide the fastest, easiest and most 


Pulitzer Prize- 


affordable method of searching the full text of 
leading newspapers for virtually any sup- 
porting fact you need. 
With DIALoG OnDisc Newspapers, 
everyone in your newsroom can find 
. those facts in seconds. Without 
§ ever wasting valuable time going 
_ through spool after spool of 
| microfilm. 
| Forexample, an entire year 
of the Los Angeles Times— 
including every news story,- 
‘feature and editorial from several 
daily editions—comprises just 
F two compact discs. 
- Yet that’s only the beginning. 
~ Inthe coming months, DIALUG 
~ OnDisc Newspapers will expand to 
© include many of the most respected news- 
papers in the country; Knight-Ridder’s 


DtaLoc OnDisc Newspapers delivers 
efficiency, simplicity and annual cost 
savings of 25% and more over microfilm. 


winning San Jose 
Mercury- News will 
be available in the 
Fall of 1990. And all 
you need to access this information is a personal 
computer and a CD-ROM reader. 

So call 800-3- DIALOG and find out how to 
subscribe to DIALOG OnDisc Newspapers. 
Simply stated, it runs circles around microfilm. 


DIALOG ONDISC 


NEWSPAPERS 





Dialog Information Services is a Knight-Ridder Company. i&@ © 1990 Dialog Information Services, Inc. 3460 Hillview Avenue, 
Palo Alto, CA 94304. All rights reserved. DIALOG is a servicemark and DIALOG OnDisc is a trademark of Dialog Information Services, Inc., Registered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 
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SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 
bay Harbor. 
11-14—National Conference of Editorial Writers/National Broadcast Editorial 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 
12-15—international Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 
13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 
15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 
16-198—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 
19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 
20-22—Independent Free Papers of America, 10th Anniversary Annual 
Conference, St. Louis Airport Marriott Hotel. 
20-22—National Conference of Editorial Writers, Constitutional Issues Con- 
ference, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
22-26—Canadian Circulation Managers Association Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario. 
26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 
26-28—Interstate Advertising Managers Association, Royce Hotel, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
27-28—-New England Press Association, Fall Convention, Park Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 
30-10/3—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Eastern Region 
Meeting, Hartford Marriott, Farmington, Ct. and Western Region 
Meeting, Stouffers Madison, Seattie, Wash. 


OCTOBER 
3-6—INMA Central Region Meeting, Minneapolis Vista Marquette Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 
4-5—SPPI Annual Meeting, Orlando, Fla. 
4-6—Society of Newspaper Design, Convention, Hyatt Regency in the 
Embarcadero Center, San Francisco. 
4-6—Florida Newspaper Advertising and Marketing (FNAME) Fall 1990 
Awards Conference, The Tradewinds, St. Petersburg. 
6-9—Western Classified Advertising Association, Annual Classified Man- 
agers Conference, Hyatt Regency, Sacramento, Calif. 
10-11—Society of Professional Journalists, Job Opportunities for Minorities 
Conference, Galt House East Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
10-12—NENA Fall Convention, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 
11-14—Society of Professional Journalists, Convention, Galt House East 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
11-14—Women in Communications Inc., National Professional Conference, 
Las Vegas. 
11-14—Society of Professional Journalists National Convention, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Mid America Press Institute, Better Use of Photos Seminar, Hilton 
Suites, Oakbrook Terrace, Cook County, Il. 
7-11/2—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Media Management & 
Entrepreneurship for Journalism Graduate Students, St. Petersburg. 
9-14—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Newspaper Design for 
Spanish Language Newspapers, St. Petersburg. 
12-14—Inland Group Executives Seminar, Nordic Hills Resort, Itasca, Ill. 
13-14—-Newspaper Personne! Relations Association, Customer Service 
Workshop, Embassy Suites Hotel at Denver Airport. Denver, Colo. 
14—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Legal Considerations in Managing 
Problem Employees, Harrisburg. 
16-19—ANPA Leadership in Operations/Production Workshop, Palmer 
House, Chicago 
16-26—American Press Institute, City and Metro Editors (under 75,000 
circulation), Reston, Va. 
20-21—NENA, Display Advertising Saies Training Workshop, Marriott Hotel, 
Worcester, Mass. 
26-27—Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Special Section and Fashion/Lifes- 
tyle Symposium, New York City. 
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The 4th Estate 





By Doug Borgstedt 














About Awards 


NABJ awards. Some 45 print and broadcast journalists 
were presented with awards from the National Associa- 
tion of Black Journalists for work that highlights African- 
Americans or programs and issues of special concern to 
the black community. 

First-place newspaper winners included: International 
reporting, circulation over 75,000, Wil Haygood of the 
Boston Globe; General news/spot, circulation over 
75,000, the Houston Chronicle; General news/planned 
daily coverage, circulation over 75,000, Douglas Heuck of 
the Pittsburgh Press; General news/planned daily cover- 
age, circulation under 75,000, Mike Thompson of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) News; Feature, circulation over 75,000, 
Itabari Njeri of the Los Angeles Times; Feature, circula- 
tion under 75,000, staff of the Jackson (Tenn.) Sun; 
Sports, circulation over 75,000, Paul Domowitch of the 
Philadelphia Daily News; Sports, circulation under 
75,000, the staff of the Jackson (Tenn.) Sun; Commentary, 
circulation over 75,000, Donna Britt of the Washington 
Post; and Photojournalism, all circulation categories, 
Dudley M. Brooks of the Washington Post. 

Thumbs down. The National Association of Black 
Journalists recently presented its 1990 Thumbs Down 
Award to the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch for its Aug. 
16, 1989 lead editorial on the death of Rep. Mickey Leland 
(D-Texas) in an airplane crash in Ethiopia. 

The Thumbs Down Award is presented for “a story, 
utterance or depiction that misses the point or stereotypes 
or otherwise denigrates African-Americans.” 





SNA awards. Suburban Newspapers of America has 
given first-place awards for general excellence of presen- 
tation to the Narragansett Times of Wakefield, R.1., The 
Star of Chicago Heights, Ill., and Wilmette (Ill.) Life. 

William E. Strasburg, who founded Montgomery News- 
papers in Fort Washington, Pa., and helped establish SNA 
during 37 years publishing suburban newspapers, was 
awarded SNA’s 1990 Dean S. Lesher Award. 
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THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
OVER 250,000 NEWSPAPER FACTS IN SEVEN EASY-TO-USE SECTIONS! 


Daily newspaper personnel, national newspapers, tabloid newspapers, 


new dailies, suspensions, newsprint statistics, newspaper groups under 
common ownership, special service dailies, action/hotline editors, 
employee and carrier publications. 


newspapers. 


Weekly newspapers, black newspapers, religious newspapers, 
foreign language newspapers and college and university 


Canadian daily newspapers, newspaper groups under common 
ownership, weekly newspapers, foreign language newspaper, 
editors . 


tabloids, carriers and employee publications, and action/hotline 


Newspapers of the United Kingdom and Ireland, Association of 
American Correspondents in London, newspapers of Europe, 
the Caribbean region, Central America and Mexico, South 
America, Africa, the Middle East, Asia and the Far East, 


Australia and New Zealand and the Pacific Ocean Territories 


News, picture and press services, feature, news and picture 


syndicate services, comic section groups and networks, 
newspaper distributed magazine sections and art and 
mat services. 


Equipment, supplies and services with directory of 


company names, products and services, plus mechanical 
forces pay scales and top minimum scales for reporters. 


ANPA roster, assocs. and clubs, reps., U.S. advtg. clubs, 
various membership directories, schools of journalism, 
newspaper films, brokers, appraisers, clipping bureaus, 


unions, promotion services, Ombudsmen, press and 
radio-TV correspondents, U.S. Correspondents Assoc. 
and much more. 


FRONT PAGES: Letter from the publisher, ready reckoners of advertising rates and circulations for the 
U.S. and Canada, annual newspaper advertising linage totals, basic data for space buyers, top one hundred daily 
newspapers, Newspaper Standard Ad Units and New Expanded SAU™ System and mechanical equipment-abbreviations. 
Order your E&P International Year Book today! 
Simply send a check or money order for $70.00 (U.S. and Canada, other countries $90.00, orders of five or more 
$63.00) and mail to Editor & Publisher, Year Book Dept., 11 West 19th St., New York, NY 10011, (212) 675-4380. 





Payment must accompany all orders and be in U.S. dollars. NY buyers add appropriate sales tax. 
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Fear of regulation 


We have published a couple of news reports lately about govern- 
ment pressure to use recycled newsprint that have disturbed us. 

OnJuly 14 (Page 20) we reviewed a discussion on this subject at the 
ANPA Technical Exhibit and Conference in Las Vegas in which 
speakers from both the newsprint industry and government warned 
that government mandates await newspapers if they do not step up 
recycling efforts. It was a threat. Do it, or else. 


On July 21 (Page 20) we reported a speech at the International 
Circulation Managers Association in which a newspaper lawyer said 
that the momentum of local and state recycling bills masks a “hidden 
agenda” by which legislators see a long-sought opportunity to reg- 
ulate the press. Regulation is “something legislators would love to do 
and have been unable to do in the past because of the constitutional 
issue involved,” he said. 


It was on June 3, 1989 (Page 6) that E&P blew the whistle on state 
laws being passed mandating the use of recycled newsprint just as if 
“it came out of a tap.” Specifically, California, Connecticut and Flor- 
ida were trying to impose taxes and penalties on newspapers for not 
using a specific amount of recycled paper by a certain date. Other 
states were joining the bandwagon. It was not difficult to point out 
that the supply was not available for newspapers to meet those 
pre-fixed quotas. 

We suggested that local and state governments would do better if 
they provided tax incentives to private businesses for the construc- 
tion of recycling mills and the formation of collection agencies to 
supply them. 


That is what has happened, but slowly. In December 1989, the 
board of directors of the New York State Newspaper Publishers 
Association accepted the recommendations of the New York State 
Recycling Task Force which was formed at the invitation of Governor 
Cuomo. Although the newspapers agreed to a schedule im- 
plementing the use of recycled newsprint, the agreement recognized 
that mandating the use of recycled paper is not workable because the 
present supply is inadequate; and the state committed itself to seek 
and offer financial incentives toward establishing recycling mills. 

E&P said at the time that this should be a blueprint for agreements 
in other states. 


Weare concerned that word might get around that newspapers are 
being involved in recycling projects only because of fear that the 
alternative is some sort of government regulation. Fear has nothing 
to do with it. We are convinced that most, if not all, newspapers are 
honestly concerned about environmental issues, recycling and every- 
thing that goes with it, and are doing their best to do what is in the 
best interests of the country and communities they serve. 

If there are legislators who would take advantage of environmen- 
tal problems such as recycling to penalize newspapers, for whatever 
reasons, and to impose unworkable regulations, they should be ex- 
posed for their vindictiveness. 
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Letters to the Editor 








He’s a Robert Bass fan 


I have never seen a reply from Rob- 
ert M. Bass to criticism of him in 
stories you have printed recently. I 
don’t expect to. Bob, who owns a 
portion of the St. Petersburg Times, 
prefers to be judged by his actions, 
not his words. 

As a longtime acquaintance, I feel 
that describing him as a “profiteer,” 
“sreenmailer” or “raider” is totally 
inappropriate. In his hometown, Fort 
Worth, we consider him a man of 
ethics, quality and sterling character, 
a civic leader, a philanthropist, an 
outstanding businessman and family 
man who cuts short business meet- 
ings in his spartan office to attend 
school events involving his children. 

With interests in tv stations, cable 
systems and book publishing compa- 
nies, not a single business he is 
involved in—and not a single 
employee—has suffered by his asso- 
ciation. As a newspaperman for 55 
years, from reporter to publisher, | 
predict that any newspaper Bob is 
associated with will be better for it. 
Bob does not tear down good things; 
he preserves and enhances them. 

Bob Bass and his family built the 
City Center complex in Fort Worth— 
38-story and 33-story office towers 
connected to two parking garages by 
elevated walkways—and the 508- 
room Worthington Hotel nearby, 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 
50 years ago... 


U.S. news and photo services and 
daily newspapers spent several mil- 
lions of dollars reporting the first year 
of the war in Europe. A large number 
of war extras were issued during the 
year but their frequency is diminish- 
ing. 





* * * 

The American Press, trade paper 
for weekly newspapers, reported that 
63% of weekly editors in towns under 
10,000 population are backing Wen- 
dell Willkie in the presidential cam- 
paign. 

* * * 

The New York Times announced it 
will grant leaves of absence to all 
employees called to active military 
duty who have been employed for 
more than one year, and will reinstate 
them without loss of benefits. 


From Editor & Publisher 
August 31, 1940 
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considered the finest hotel in the Fort 
Worth-Dallas metroplex. 

The Basses insisted that the neigh- 
borhood’s historic character be 
retained and expanded. A 1902 fire 
hall was turned into a museum, 80- 
year-old paving was restored, trees 
were planted and benches were 
installed along the streets. A down- 
town improvement district was 
created with private and public funds 
to keep. it attractive for visitors and 
homefolks. New shops, restaurants 
and office buildings replaced dingy, 
boarded-up buildings. Fort Worth 
now has a lively downtown enjoyed 
by thousands the year around. 

As a leader in the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, Bob Bass 
arranged a field office forthe trust in 
the Burk Burnett Building, a 1915 
downtown skyscraper restored by the 
Basses. 

Bob also was successful in blocking 
efforts to widen an ugly elevated free- 
way across downtown. Instead it will 
be built at street level. This effort led 
Gov. Mark White to appoint Bob to 
the State Highway and Public Trans- 
poration Commission. As commis- 
sioner, he insisted that highway proj- 
ects across the state be compatible 
with the environment. 

Bob Bass led development of 
Cook-Fort Worth Children’s Medical 
Center, a $50-million, 146-bed hospi- 
tal opened a year ago and already 





recognized as one of the finest in the 
state. To do this, he was instrumental 
in merging two hospitals that had 
been providing care on a much 
smaller scale. The new hospital has 
been designated a trauma center, with 
an emergency room, for children 
throughout the area. 

Plans are under way to add 38 
rooms. The Richardson Foundation is 
providing $1 million in honor of Bob 
Bass and his wife Anne T. Bass for 
their work in developing the medical 
center. 

We in Fort Worth also know Bob 
Bass as a member of the Downtown 
Rotary Club, a past director of the 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, 
and a worker for civic improvement 
campaigns of all kinds. 

We believe your readers should 
know that we have a better city and 
state because of Bob Bass. 


MACK L. WILLIAMS 


(Williams is owner of the Williams 
Company in Fort Worth, Texas.) 


Gannett grant 


The Gannett Foundation has 
pledged a $1 million grant to the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
Society. 

Foundation chairman Allen H. 
Neuharth is honorary chairman of the 
national fund campaign committee 
(E&P, Aug. 18). 











JANE'S 


ON 
DEFENSE 


A new weekly column by the 
experts who publish Jane's 
Fighting Ships: An inside look 
at the swiftly changing military 
picture and the post-Cold War 
implications ... from Moscow to 
Tokyo, Baghdad to Los Angeles. 


For more information, call Connie White, 
The New York Times Syndicate, at 
800-972-3550 or (213) 785-9613. 
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Into Iraq, out of Kuwait 


L.A. Times reporter believed to be first U.S. print journalist 
to get into Baghdad; Washington Post reporter escapes from Kuwait 


By Debra Gersh 


While one newspaper saw one of its 
reporters finally allowed into Iraq, 
another held its breath as a correspon- 
dent made her escape across the 
desert from Kuwait. 

Mark Fineman of the Los Angeles 
Times was granted a visa by the 
Iraqi government over the weekend of 
Aug. 25-26. Fineman — New Delhi 
bureau chief who was on temporary 
assignment in London — is believed 
to be the first American print journal- 
ist to get into Baghdad since the inva- 
sion of Kuwait Aug. 2. 

“We've been pressing for it in lots 
of places,” Times foreign editor Alvin 
Shuster said. 

“We were quite worried about 
sending him into Baghdad,” Shuster 
noted, adding that the decision was 
left up to Fineman. 

“He desperately wanted to go,” 
Shuster said. 

Fineman was filing regularly and 
having no problems with access, 
finding himself free to wander around 
the city, when Shuster spoke with 
E&P Aug. 29. One of his stories in- 
cluded interviews with American hos- 
tages at the American Embassy com- 
pound. 

“It’s working out very well for us 
and we hope it continues,” Shuster 
said, noting, however, “there are 
always worries” while Fineman is 
there. 

“The Iraqi officials have been 
cooperative and hospitable up to this 
point,” Shuster added. 

New York Times foreign news edi- 
tor Bernard Gwertzman noted that 
not having people in Baghdad and 
Kuwait was frustrating. 

“Normally we would cover these 
places,” he said, noting that informa- 
tion was coming mostly from refugees 
and radio broadcasts. 

As E&P went to press, Gwertzman 
said there was a possibility that Iraq 
might grant visas to more American 
reporters. 





“We're being told day by day to 
wait,” he said. 

Meanwhile, the Washington Post’s 
Cairo-based correspondent, Caryle 
Murphy, made a daring escape across 
the desert into Saudi Arabia after 26 
days in Kuwait. 

In late July, the Post felt that the 
threats of Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein to invade Kuwait, while 
seemingly remote, should be taken 
seriously, explained Post foreign edi- 
tor David Ignatius. 





“The Iraqi officials 
have been cooperative 
and hospitable up to this 
point,” Shuster added. 





Murphy was sent to Kuwait City 
July 26 and began filing stories from 
there, notably about the massive Iraqi 
troop build-up at the border, which 
went from a reported 30,000 to some 
100,000 soldiers in just a few days. 

When the Iraqi army crossed the 
border early on the morning of Aug. 2, 
Murphy spent four hours on the 
phone with the Post, relaying the 
story unfolding before her “front-row 
seat” on the seventh floor of the 
Kuwait International Hotel. 





An Associated Press photographer 
was the first American journalist to 
escape from Kuwait. Her first-person 
account appears on Page 8. 





Commenting that he could hear the 
artillery in the background as Murphy 
spoke, Ignatius said he was impressed 
by the “cool tone of her voice.” The 
Post produced four different stories 
that first night, updating the news for 
each replate. 

Phone communication was cut 
Aug. 3, but Murphy managed to call 
the Post at about 2:30 that morning for 
a story that ran Aug. 4. 





Then there was a long period with- 
out contact, Ignatius said, until about 
Aug. I1, when the paper started to 
hear from her indirectly. 

Murphy got her stories out through 
a variety of means, including via for- 
eigners who were escaping, the paper 
explained. 

The Post stopped using Murphy’s 
byline when it became concerned for 
her safety, Ignatius said. In lieu of 
bylines, stories were identified as 
being an eyewitness account or froma 
Washington Post correspondent. 

“Our overriding concern was for 
her safety,” he said. 

On Monday morning, Aug. 27, the 
Post learned Murphy might be trying 
to escape. At the time she left, there 
were reports that Iraqis were going 
from house to house looking for 
Americans. 

“We held our breath all day,” Igna- 
tius said, noting everyone was 
relieved to learn Murphy had made it 
to Saudi Arabia. 

“The amazing thing is what good 
reporting it is,” Ignatius added. “I’m 
really glad that we thought to send her 
there ... We’re just so proud [of 
her]. Every journalist dreams of 
something like this.” 

Once safe in Saudi Arabia, Murphy 
filed a first-person account of her 
adventure that ran in the Post Aug. 
29, describing both her own experi- 
ences and those of the city around 
her. 

“I arrived in Kuwait a week before 
the Iraqi invasion,” she wrote, in 
part. “In those days, Saddam’s 
threats against Kuwait, his bullying 
rhetoric, and even his huge military 
build-up on the border still seemed 
like distant, familiar rumbles to most 
Kuwaitis .. . 

“In the first week after the inva- 
sion, my two colleagues from the 
Western press corps — Dutch Radio 
reporter Hettie Lubberding and 
Financial Times correspondent Vic- 

(Continued on page 34) 














Stephanie McGehee, 37, a native of 
Leucadia, Calif., lived in Kuwait for 
13 years and worked as a photogra- 
pher for the Associated Press. She 
witnessed the Iraqi invasion, hid out 
for a week, and participated in a con- 
voy of Westerners in a trip across the 
desert to Saudi Arabia. She arrived 
back in the United States on Aug. 21. 
The following is her diary which was 
filed with AP on Aug. 24. 








By Stephanie McGehee 


We made it! We made it! I jumped 
out of the car when the Bedouin 
guide told me we were in Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

My companions whooped and 
hugged each other, but most of us 
were sad for Kuwait, its people and 
the friends we left behind. 

My joy could not erase the memo- 
ries of recent days, starting with that 
awful Thursday morning of Aug. 2 
when the bomb blasts shook me out of 
bed. 

It was actually happening. The 
Iraqis were invading and their tanks 
were rumbling brazenly into Kuwait 
City. 

I told my Canadian flatmate, Kathy 
McGregor, that the Iraqis were there 
and ran to the roof. 

There was gunfire. The T-72s were 
rolling through the streets. The Iraqi 
soldiers stopped all motorists and 
pedestrians at gunpoint. They yanked 
the mobile phones out of cars and 
threw them away. They shot at 
motorists who did not stop. 

I called the Associated Press with 
the news, then rushed back to the 
roof. 

Iraqi army vehicles were heading to 
the oil area of al-Ahmadi. Helicop- 
ter gunships swooped low over the 
city. There was no sign of Kuwaiti 
troops. 

The Iraqis were shooting indis- 
criminately. It was frightening. 

At midafternoon, the Iraqis shelled. 
the Sief Palace, the Interior Ministry 
and the Parliament building. People 
were scared and confused. No one 
knew what to do. 

The shelling shifted later to the resi- 
dence of the emir, Sheik Jaber al- 
Ahmed al-Sabah, and the palace of 








the Crown Prince, Sheik Saad Abdul- 
lah al-Sabah. 

The Iraqis set up headquarters at 
the nearby Sheraton Hotel after kick- 
ing everyone out. Kathy and I had a 
sleepless night. 

Aug. 3 

Iraqi soldiers were on the rampage, 
looting, raping and murdering. Some 
stranded British Airways crew mem- 
bers called Kathy. They said an 
Indian flight attendant with British 
Airways was raped in a bus at a park- 
ing lot by Iraqis who threatened her 
with knives. They said they saw her 
running into a SAS hotel lobby and 
asking for a doctor. 

The British Airways crewmen com- 
plained to an Iraqi general. He wanted 
the Indian girl to identify the rapists 
and promised to shoot them on the 
spot. 

The girl could not idenfify any- 
one. The general claimed the rapists 
were Iranians disguised as Iraqi sol- 
diers. 

Aug. 5 

The looting intensified. Car show- 
rooms, auto spare part shops, the 
Central Bank, jewelry shops, pri- 
vate villas and palaces were all ran- 
sacked. 

The radio, now under Iraqi control, 
denounced the royal family and 
claimed the invaders were saving 
Kuwait from its corrupt rulers. They 
said they would install a new regime. 
Kuwaitis wept. 

Aug. 6 

People were asking about the royal 
family. Were they safe? Had the 
Iraqis murdered them? 

We knew that the emir’s cousin, 
Sheik Fahd al-Ahmed al-Saban, was 
killed by an Iraqi tank shell outside 
the royal palace, which he tried to 
defend with a rifle. 

We were really scared. We left our 
beloved house and took refuge at an 
embassy. I cannot say which one for 
fear the Iraqis might harm the people 
who are still there. 

Aug. 7 

We moved to the SAS hotel. Iraqi 
soldiers came and demanded a list of 
everyone in the hotel and their nation- 
alities. The list was taken to an Iraqi 
major at the Royal Club Suite. 

We decided the hotel was no longer 
safe. We left. I spoke Arabic with the 





Escape from Kuwait 


First-person account by an Associated Press photographer 


Iraqis and they thought I was Arab. 
We hid our passports in our shoes and 
sought refuge at another place, which 
I will not name. We stayed under- 
ground for eight very long, very bor- 
ing days. 

Aug. 8 

We started practicing self-de- 
fense — karate, how to stab with a 
knife if attacked, how to kick and 
disable an adversary. Survival was 
the keyword. 

Aug. 9 

We were glued to the radio. Practi- 
cally cut off from the world, we 
wanted to know what was going on in 
Kuwait. 

We knew the Americans were out 
to save Kuwait and defend Saudi 
Arabia. That was good to know. We 
knew that the U.S. Embassy was tell- 
ing Amercians to pack and be ready 
to leave. Was there any chance of 
evacuating safely? No one seemed to 
know. 


Aug. 10 


Saddam Hussein pledged to wage a 
jihad, or holy war, against America. 
Oh Saddam, give us a break! 

Radio newscasts reported that 
most Islamic countries scoffed at this 
call. The radio said that Saddam 
claimed the United States did not 
have enough military muscle to con- 
front Iraq and alluded to chemical 
weapons as its ultimate means to 
crush America. 

Kuwait radio, operating clandes- 
tinely, came back on the air. It said 
Iraqi soldiers were fighting each other 
and deserting. There was more loot- 
ing. The Iraqis were filling buses, 
trucks and cars with stolen radio and 
television sets, furniture, everything 
they could lay their hands on. We saw 
one truck with about 15 washing 
machines being unloaded in the base- 
ment of a house occupied by Iraqi 
residents. The gold souk, or market, 
was stripped clean. 

Aug. 12 

Food was scarce. Kuwaiti women 
were selling jewelry for cash. Rumors 
were rife about Palestinians aiding the 
invaders. Kuwaitis denounced them 
as a fifth column. 

Aug. 13 

The Iraqis said all Western 
embassy personnel should leave for 
Baghdad. We were scared. The Iraqis 
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apparently wanted to keep us hos- 
tage. 
Aug. 14 
I sneaked out for some fresh air. 
There were signs of Kuwaiti resis- 
tance and hit-and-run attacks. The 
underground was gathering money 
and food, distributing it to anyone 
who needed it. Grafitti on the walls 
reviled Saddam, told him to swallow 
his chemical weapons. 
Aug. 15 
I was seriously thinking of escap- 
ing, but we needed a foolproof plan, a 
four-wheel drive vehicle, water and 
food — plus a guide — to get us 
across the desert. 
Aug. 16 
The Iraqis called U.S. nationals to 
gather at the International Hotel, the 
British at the Regency. There was no 
way we were going to just give 
ourselves up to be transported to 
Baghdad. A British woman, married 
to a Kuwaiti, called and offered to 
help with an escape. 
We got a Bedouin guide. We con- 





tacted a number of friends — two 
Americans, a Briton, a Canadian and 
four Indians. They agreed to join us. 
Pretty soon we had more than 60 peo- 
ple ready to go. 

Aug. 17 


Lebanese friends filled our jeep 
with gasoline from their cars. Kuwaiti 
friends provided black chador robes 
and veils for disguise. Almost every- 
one put on Arab robes. 

All the cars gathered at 10 a.m. and 
the great escape was on. We gave our 
dog a sleeping pill to keep her quiet 
and took the asphalt highway past 
Iraqi troops. 

We were scared, but the guide reas- 
sured us. We were stopped at one 
checkpoint and the soldiers told us to 
go back. We drove into the desert, but 
Iraqis were there too. They stopped 
us, demanded our identity cards and 
told us to go back. 

We turned around, but tried 
another desert track. We played hide- 
and-seek with the Iraqis, dodging 
around troop camps without being 





spotted. 

We saw many cars abandoned by 
people who had tried to get away. We 
never knew what happened to them. 

Tanks were everywhere. We would 
get through one sector, then regroup 
for the next dash. We passed scores of 
armored vehicles, some abandoned. 
Our guide said some Iraqi tank crews 
had deserted to the Saudis by joining 
refugee conveys. 

We thought our luck had run out 
when we ran right into a tank forma- 
tion, but we slipped through. 

We discovered one of the cars was 
missing. The guide found it stuck 
in the sand — and Iraqi soldiers 
helping the Kuwaiti occupants pull it 
out. 

The guide said two of the Iraqis 
were generals who apologized to the 
Kuwaitis for the invasion. 

We headed off again. After several 
hours, we hit a solid road. Our guide 
turned to me, beaming, and said the 
most wonderful words I have ever 
heard: “No more dangers. You're 
now in Saudi Arabia.” 





The average base salaries for all top 
U.S. and Canadian newspaper man- 
agement positions increased this 
year, with data processing managers 
showing the greatest gain. 

According to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association’s 
annual Newspaper Industry Compen- 
sation Survey, U.S. and Canadian 
data processing managers received an 
average 7.4% base pay increase and a 
9.3% average increase in total direct 
pay, up from 3.1% and 1.4%, respec- 
tively, a year ago. 





The next highest pay increase went 
to general managers, who were up 
6.9% for base pay and 8.7% in total 
direct pay. 


Next were publishers, whose aver- 
age base pay rose 6.4% and who 
received an average total direct pay 
increase of 8.3%. 

Overall pay increases for execu- 
tives rose about 5.8%, while base pay 
at the managerial level increased an 
average 4.1%. 

Pay for non-managerial positions, 





Newspaper management salaries up, ANPA survey shows 


however, increased 4.4% for entry- 
level reporters, 4% for copy editors 
and 3.8% for advertising artists/copy- 
writers. 


The comparative results of the 
ANPA survey are based only on 


. newspapers returning questionnaires 


both survey years. 


A total of 618 newspapers 
responded to the survey and pay 
structures of 61 jobs at daily newspa- 
pers in the United States and Canada 
were studied. 





IN BRIEF 








Judges support 
cameras in courts 


A committee of federal judges has 
recommended a three-year experi- 
ment allowing cameras in federal 
courtrooms. 

While more than 40 states report- 
edly allow cameras in their courts, 
federal courts have not permitted 
cameras, and have rejected previous 
suggestions they change. 

The recommendation is slated to be 
voted on by the full U.S. Judicial Con- 
ference later in September. The plan 
would allow television and still 








cameras and radio broadcasting 
equipment into civil proceedings in 
six district courts and two appeals 
courts for three years on a volunteer 
basis starting July 1, 1991. 


illinois daily 
to expand 


The Arlington (Ill.) Daily Herald is 
moving into Naperville and Lisle, two 
fast-growing Chicago suburbs. 

Beginning Sept. 15, the paper will 
begin sampling in Naperville, with the 
Lisle introduction following in two 
weeks. 





From its headquarters in Arlington, 
the daily has expanded throughout 
DuPage County. 

“Naperville is the largest commu- 
nity we have ever expanded into,” 
said Daily Herald publisher Stuart R. 
Paddock Jr. “Since we moved into 
central DuPage County — the Whea- 
ton and Glen Ellyn area — two years 
ago, DuPage has been one of our 
fastest-growing areas.” 

Paddock said the Daily Herald — 
now the third-largest paper in IIli- 
nois, behind only the Chicago Tri- 
bune and Chicago Sun-Times — 
passed the 100,000-circulation mark 
on Aug. 2. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Florida’s attorney general wants to 
see all the details of the settlement 
between Times Publishing Co. and 
the investor group led by Texas finan- 
cier Robert M. Bass. 

State Attorney General Bob But- 
terworth says he wants to see the 
undisclosed details of agreement to 
ensure that it does not harm the non- 
profit Poynter Institute for Media 
Studies. 

As reported, Times Publishing Co., 
publisher of the St. Petersburg Times, 
and the Bass Poynter-Jamison Ven- 
tures Limited Partnership, which 
owned 40% of the company’s voting 
stock, reached a settlement of their 
legal dispute which ends the take- 
over threat to the newspaper com- 
pany (E&P, Aug. 25). 

Key details of the settlement were 
not disclosed. 

Briefly , however, Times Publishing 
said it has bought part of the Bass 
group’s stake at an undisclosed price 
and will be able to buy more within 
three years. 

Voting rights of the Bass stake have 
been transferred to Andrew Barnes, 
the Times editor who already con- 
trolled a majority voting stake of 
Times Publishing ownership. 

Bass also dropped its lawsuit chal- 
lenging the structure of Times Pub- 
lishing, ensuring that the newspaper 
company remains under firm control 





of journalists. 

In return, Times Publishing agreed 
to increase significantly its dividend 
and retire the 3,000 shares of non- 
voting redeemable preferred stock 
that had the effect of holding down the 
dividend paid to the Bass partnership. 
Though Poynter-Jamison owned 40% 
of voting stock, it received less than 
6% of dividends because dividends 
were split evenly among the com- 
pany’s 500 voting and 3,000 non-vot- 
ing redeemable shares. 

The Florida attorney general is 
questioning the settlement because of 
a provision to exchange the 300 
shares of redeemable stock owned 
directly by the Poynter Institute for a 
long-term debt instrument which, a 
joint Times-Bass statement said, 
“will pay interest at a level sufficient 
to ensure continued funding of the 
Poynter Institute’s programs.” 

Earlier this year, Butterworth’s 
office joined with the Poynter Insti- 
tute in fighting the Bass group law- 
suit. 

At the time, the Poynter Institute 
was arguing that its educational pro- 
grams would be hurt if it were forced 
to redeem its preferred stock hold- 
ings. 

In an Aug. 23 letter to Poynter Insti- 
tute president Robert J. Haiman, But- 
terworth said he needed details of the 
agreement to satisfy himself that 
Poynter Institute programs will not be 





Aftermath of the St. Pete/Bass deal 


Florida attorney general wants to examine the details of settlement 


hurt now. 


“In the absence of any verifiable 
explanation to the contrary,” Butter- 
worth wrote, “the earlier statements 
by the Institute . . . can only lead us 
to conclude that the fiscal integrity of 
a charitable educational institution is 
now in jeopardy.” 

A spokesman for the Bass partner- 
ship said there would be no comment. 

In a prepared statement, Andrew 
Barnes said the settlement with the 
Bass group had been crafted “to 
assure the Poynter Institute would be 
enhanced, not harmed, by any agree- 
ment. That in fact is the case. 

“As we noted last week, an inde- 
pendent Special Advisory Committee 
made up of some of the nation’s most 
eminent educators and journalists 
reviewed the settlement and unani- 
mously recommended its approval,” 
Barnes added (E&P, Aug. 25, P. 39). 

Barnes, who serves as chairman of 
Times Publishing, Times Holding Co. 
and the Poynter Institute, added: 
“Our commitment to openness is 
undiminished and we have nothing to 
hide. 

“But, in coming to a settlement 
with the [Bass] partnership, we 
agreed to confidentiality and intend to 
abide by that agreement. We would of 
course comply promptly with any 
statutory or judicial requirement for 
disclosure of additional informa- 
tion.” 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


lowa police cannot routinely keep 
the names of rape victims confiden- 
tial, the state’s attorney general’s 
office says. 

In an opinion requested by lowa 
Gov. Terry Branstad, Assistant 
Attorney General Gordon Allen Aug. 
24 said the state’s open records law 
mandates the release of victims’ 
names by police. 

The only exception, Allen said, is in 
cases when making a name public 
would jeopardize an ongoing investi- 
gation or endanger the victim. 

Despite Allen’s ruling, however, 
public and political opinion appears to 
have turned against the practice of 








lowa attorney general: police must tell 


releasing the names of rape victims, 
or even those of any crime victims. 

“There’s no question that public 
sentiment is pretty strongly against 
releasing the names of rape victims,” 
Des Moines Register editor Geneva 
Overholser told E&P. 

Several state legislators, including 
the chairman of the Iowa House of 
Representatives’ Judiciary Commit- 
tee, have said they want to amend the 
open records act to keep secret the 
identity of rape victims. 

Some politicians have suggested 
that the names of victims of all violent 
crimes should be protected from pub- 
lic disclosure. 

During a gubernatorial campaign 
debate Aug. 25 between Brandstad 





victims’ names 


and his Democratic challenger, the 
incumbent governor said he supports 
legislation to keep secret rape vic- 
tims’ names, Overholser said. 

Democrat Don Avenson, for his 
part, proposed that the names of all 
violent crime victims be withheld 
until trial, a spokesman for the Demo- 
cratic Party in Iowa said. 

It was the Register, the state’s 
largest newspaper, which first raised 
the issue of the withholding of rape 
victims’ names. 

In June, Register reporters told 
Overholser that Des Moines police 
were routinely taking a felt tip pen and 
blacking out the names of rape vic- 
tims on the police blotter. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By M.L. Stein 


In a move that may jeopardize con- 
vict-writer Dannie Martin, the San 
Francisco Chronicle published two of 
his op-ed pieces Aug. 26 under the 
byline of a “Federal Prisoner.” 

The decision to run the articles fol- 
lows a U.S District Court ruling that 
upheld a Bureau of Prisons (BOP) 
regulation forbidding convicts to 
write under a byline, receive compen- 
sation for outside writing, and “‘act as 
a reporter.” 

Peter Y. Sussman, editor of the 
Chronicle’s Sunday Punch in which 
some 30 of Martin’s pieces have 
appeared, told E&P that Martin had 
permitted publication of the latest 
articles, although they could result in 
punitive action against him. 

“He knows that he may be pun- 
ished but believes it’s more important 
that other convicts not be cowed to 
believing they cannot write any 
longer for outside publications,” 
Sussman added. 

In July, after a protracted trial, fed- 
eral Judge Charles A. Legge in San 
Francisco ruled that the BOP did not 
violate the constitutional rights of 
either Martin or the Chronicle when 
the bureau attempted to restrict the 
inmate from writing bylined columns 
for the newspaper (E&P, July 7, 
1990). The decision is being appealed. 

Martin, a 50-year-old bank robber 
now confined at a federal prison in 
Phoenix, had written a number of 
Chronicle articles without BOP inter- 
ference until the appearance of a 1988 
piece, “The Gulag Mentality,” that 
criticized the warden at Lompoc 
Penitentiary in California and dis- 
cussed the possibility of violence and 
rioting at the institution. The afore- 
mentioned regulations were then 
invoked. 

Judge Legge said the BOP was 
entitled to impose the publication reg- 
ulation, saying that First Amendment 
rights must be balanced with the right 
of a warden to maintain safety and 
order in a prison. He upheld the 
bureau’s contention that Martin’s 
Gulag piece created security con- 
cerns at Lompoc. 

Sussman said the ruling “left no 
question that the Chronicle can pub- 
lish anything it cares to and there also 
is no question that Dannie Martin can 








The Bottle Wars Turn Ugly 


isolation in a ‘dry cell’ cops a decade of drug ‘games’ in prison 





How the Chronicle played it 


write what he wishes. Thus the pub- 
lic’s right to know is totally unim- 
paired. 

“What is restricted is simply the 
way in which Mr. Martin conducts 
himself, but neither Dannie nor the 
Chronicle will allow ourselves to be 
silenced by complying with a provi- 
sion that no one can explain or 





S.F. Chronicle prints prisoner’s articles 


Following a court ruling that it cannot use a convict-writer’s byline, 
the newspaper runs op-ed pieces using ‘federal prisoner’ byline 


tin is the author of the two articles. 

On the same page, Sussman, under 
his byline, has a sidebar about an 
interview with the wife of one of the 
suspected drug-user convicts Martin 
writes about. 

The second paragraph of Suss- 
man’s story reads: “In a telephone 
interview with the Chronicle, Caro- 
line Ayala said that since convict- 
writer Dannie Martin spoke with her 
husband, David Ayala has been 
charged with having a dirty urinalysis 
test . . .” The page also carries a box 
informing readers that the articles are 
by a “convicted bank robber who has 
been a frequent contributor to Sunday 
Punch.” 

The sidebar continues, “Under a 
recent court ruling now being 
appealed, federal prisoners may not 
have their writings published in the 
news media under their bylines. 
Therefore, in an attempt to protect 
the convict-writer from further dis- 
ciplinary action, the Chronicle has 
chosen to publish this essay anony- 
mously.” 


“I feel a little like a South African 
journalist,” Sussman commented. 
“The government is saying I can do 
whatever I want, but if there is a 
byline on Dannie’s article he is pun- 
ished for what I do. 





“He knows that he may be punished but believes 
it’s more important that other convicts not be cowed 
to believing they cannot write any longer for outside 
publications,” Sussman added. 





define.” 

Sussman’s reference was to the 
BOP rule against a convict “acting as 
a reporter.” 

The editor hopes the “By a Federal 
Prisoner” byline will meet the BOP 
dictum on bylines. Also, he noted, 
Martin, who had been paid $100-$150 
for his previous pieces, is not being 
compensated for the Aug. 26 articles, 
which deal with prison drug testing of 
inmates and the alleged isolation and 
mistreatment inflicted on those sus- 
pected of using drugs. 

Chronicle readers, however, will 
be unlikely to miss the fact that Mar- 





“I don’t think the way these stories 
are presented is good journalism, but 
the Bureau of Prisons maintains it’s 
good penology, and a judge has ruled 
that it’s good law. So, pending the 
appeal, this is apparently the best 
journalism we are allowed.” 

William McGivern, United States 
attorney for Northern California, 
whose lawyers represented the BOP 
in the suit brought by the Chronicle 
and Martin, declined immediate com- 
ment on whether Martin’s latest arti- 
cles violated Judge Legge’s ruling. 

“We'll have to determine what is 
meant by a byline,” he said. 
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By M.L. Stein 


The need for a multicultural 
approach to media coverage and jour- 
nalism education was expressed by 
minority and non-minority speakers 
at a recent Minneapolis conference of 
journalism educators. 

“The highest and best calling of a 
journalist is not helping the media 
organization . . . make a ton of 
money” or “taking surveys to find 
out what kind of news makes people 
feel good, then giving it to them,” said 
Professor Austin Long-Scott of San 
Francisco State University. 

“Let me propose the radical idea 
that the highest and best calling 
of a journalist is helping people 
really understand what’s really go- 
ing . . . in the world, the small world 
that they inhabit as they run around 





Culture in America and the world is 
changing faster than journalists can 
keep up with it, he stated. 

The news organizations that pre- 
sent the most accurate picture of this 
change are those whose journalists 
instinctively function well in a multi- 
cultural society, the speaker added. 

These, he said, are journalists who 
understand that their own culture can 
be very limiting as well as supporting. 

“It’s no longer true, if indeed it 
ever was, that news can be defined as 
the telling of what is new and different 
against the background of what 
everybody knows,” Long-Scott 
observed. 

“There is almost nothing out there 
anymore that everybody knows and, 
if you want to be able to cope success- 
fully with that as a journalist, it helps 





“The highest and best calling of a journalist is not 
helping the media organization . .. make a ton of 
money” or “taking surveys to find out what kind of 
news makes people feel good, then giving it to them,” 
said Professor Austin Long-Scott of San Francisco 
State University. 





on their daily lives, as well as the big 
international world that focuses on 
the actions of Saddam Hussein, Nel- 
son Mandela, Cory Aquino and Bene- 
zir Bhutto.” 

Long-Scott, a working journalist 
for 29 years, the first full-time black 
reporter for the Associated Press and 
a former White House correspondent 
for the Washington Post, was the key- 
note speaker at a panel, “Meeting the 
Multicultural Challenge of the 1990s” 
during the annual convention of the 
Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communication. 

He contended the news media can- 
not do their job if they fail to portray 
people of different races and cultures 
accurately and fairly. 

According to Long-Scott, “Most 
news organizations do a terrible job 
most of the time at something that 
counts a lot in this business — and 
will count even more in the near 
future — meeting the multicultural 
challenge.” 








to have someone start preparing you 
early — while you are in college or, 
better yet, still in high school.” 

Changes in college journalism and 
mass communication programs 
should require coursework in culture 
and cross-cultural communication, 
said another panelist, Dean Orlando 
L. Taylor of the School of Communi- 
cations at Howard University. 

“Teach faculty to talk about diver- 
sity,” Taylor urged. “Many are 
uncomfortable, fearing inexperience 
or lack of knowledge will serve as a 
cause for repudiation. In the final 
analysis, individual faculty members 
will make the greatest difference in all 
of this.” 

Taylor, whose school’s enrollment 
is predominately black, advised 
teachers that, in communicating with 
students of other cultures, “learn the 
name of that culture as assigned by its 
members — and use it.” 

This, he contended, will help 
reduce the dilemma of trying to 





The multicultural approach 


Journalism educators hear panel cite the need for a more 
accurate portrayal of news about all races and cultures 


decide whether to refer to a group as 
black, African-American, Latino, 
Hispanic, Asian, Oriental, Indian, 
Native American, white or Caucasian. 

Avoid substitutes or synonyms for 
more descriptive racial/ethnic terms 
such as “minority” for African- 
Americans, “bilingual” for Hispanic 
Americans, or “culturally diverse” 
or “multicultural” for non-white, 
Taylor advised. 

Noting that budgets are a key factor 
in academic programs, Taylor said 
university administrators should give 
diversity issues the highest priority 
for recruitment, scholarships, jour- 
nalism workshops, linkages with 
community organizations, faculty 
development and incentives, and spe- 
cial culturally related conferences 
and events. 

Another panelist, Assistant Profes- 
sor Mercedes de Uriarte of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, lamented that “For the 
most part, journalism graduates are 
neither aware of their obligations to 
address the entire society nor pre- 
pared to know how to do so.” 

She suggested that journalism edu- 
cation reflect the media which, in- 
formally, exclude population groups 
“once deliberately eliminated from 
U.S. media participation.” 

She charged that journalism text- 
books fail to deal with minority com- 
munities as news beats, that only 4% 
of the journalism faculty population is 
minority, and that the newsroom 
makeup is only 4% African-American, 
2% Latino, 1% Asian-American and 
0.2% Native American. 

De Uriarte also alleged that many 
journalism ethics classes focus heav- 
ily on libel issues, “almost to the 
exclusion of other press responsibili- 
ties.” 

She acknowledged the importance 
of learning about libel but pointed out 
that most newspapers have attorneys 
who review controversial material 
before publication. 

“Thus it seems appropriate to con- 
sider a redistribution of focus within 
ethics classes to explore social 
responsibility issues,” de Uriarte 
argued. In many journalism schools, 
ethics and communciations law are 
separate courses. 

De Uriarte insisted that furthering 
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social responsibility in the press is an 
obligation of both journalists and 
journalism educators, not just the 
minority faculty. 

“Additionally, an integrated news 
product must be the goal of all edi- 
tors,” she declared. “Until that is the 
case, minority journalists will carry a 
disproportionately heavy share of the 
professional and psychological bur- 
den for change.” 

Shared responsibility, the panelist 
maintained, will help prevent the 
burnout and dropout that contributes 
to the 40% attrition rate for minority 
journalists within the first five years. 

Betty Medsger, chairman of San 
Francisco State University’s depart- 
ment of journalism, said she cannot 
imagine teaching ethics “without 
dealing with the issues of exclusion 
and inclusion in coverage and hiring, 
ethnic stereotyping and misrepresen- 
tation of ethical issues.” 

Medsger, whose department 
recently created the Center for Inte- 
gration and Improvement of Journal- 
ism, stated that discussion of such 
topics have proven to be “exciting 
painful and rewarding.” 

“You don’t have Jimmy Breslin to 


The first association of journalism 
and mass communication programs at 
historically black colleges and univer- 
sities was formed Aug. 9 in Minneap- 
olis. 

The new organization, which was 
announced at the Association for 
Education in Journalism and Mass 
Communication (AEJMC) conven- 
tion, is comprised of 28 institutions 
under the name of the Association of 
Black College Journalism and Mass 
Communication Programs 
(ABCJMCP). 

Many faculty members at the black 
journalism schools are members of 
AEJMC and will remain in that orga- 
nization, it was announced. 

“ABCJMCP represents a historic 
effort to ensure that the voices of 
black colleges and universities will be 
heard in journalism and mass commu- 
nication education and in the media 
professions,” said Orlando L. Tay- 
lor, chair of the new group’s planning 
committee and dean of the School of 
Communications at Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. 

Taylor added that the new associa- 
tion will seek to enhance instruction, 
fund raising, and faculty and student 
development at predominately black 
colleges and universities that offer 
journalism and mass communication 











kick around every semester, but there 
seem to be major offenses every few 
weeks against people of color in local 
and national newspapers and maga- 
zines,” she commented. 

In another AEJMC session, Clar- 
ence V. McKee, CEO and co-owner 
of CBS affiliate station WTVT-TV in 
Tampa, criticized the scarcity of 
black reporters in both print and 
broadcast. 

Their absence is particularly illus- 
trated by the small number of black 
columnists, he said. 

“Yes, we do have Carl Rowan, Bill 
Raspberry and... Walter Williams 
but, for the most part, the syndicators 
seem to, believe that one or two is 
enough and there may not be a market 
for more black syndicated columnists 
in white papers.” 

McKee, one of the only black owners 
of a major broadcast outlet in the 
U.S., said such a situation means that 
aspiring black journalists do not have 
a variety of national role models as do 
white journalism students. 

In broadcasting, he asserted, affir- 
mative action has benefited mostly 
white females, adding, “I wouldn’t 
doubt that the same applies to print 


Black educators form journalism group 


majors, minors and courses. 

ABCJMCP said its goals are to help 
more black journalism programs and 
member schools gain accreditation 
and increase the hiring of black jour- 
nalists. 





journalism. 

“One reason for having a diverse 
media work force is that dialogue 
among journalists of different races 
and backgrounds is important to 
understanding and being sensitive to 
persons of different races and per- 
spectves on issues,” McKee said. 
“Too often, white editors, producers 
and reporters think they know it all 
when it comes to black issues.” 


The news media’s lack of diversity 
also creates a skewed idea of blacks in 
America, giving the impression they 
are either criminals, entertainers, 
athletes, politicians and ministers 
with expertise in race relations, he 
continued. 


“Most reporters, editors and col- 
umnists should talk to black business- 
men, policemen, media personnel, 
factory workers and teachers to find 
out what everyday black people are 
thinking on certain issues.” 


“Black and white readers and 
viewers need to hear and see black 
pluralism and diversity of opinion and 
viewpoint of black journalists and 
leaders as much as they do, and get, 
from white journalists and leaders.” 


industry groups such as the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, and the National Association 
of Black Journalists. 

The formation of the ABCJMCP 





“This association wants to destroy the myth that 
there are no ‘qualified’ black media professionals,” 


Taylor declared. 





“This association wants to destroy 
the myth that there are no ‘qualified’ 
black media professionals,” Taylor 
declared. 

ABCJMCP will have a representa- 
tive on the Accrediting Council for 
Education in Journalism and Mass 
Communication, it was reported. It 
also has established links with media 


Minorities static in broadcasting 


Not unlike findings in the newspa- 
per industry, a Radio-Television 
News Directors Association survey 
shows the status of women and 
minorities in radio and television 
news changed little in 1989. 





was assisted by a $40,000 grant from 
the Gannett Foundation. 

Felix Gutierrez, vice president of 
the foundation, exhorted the associa- 
tion to be “assertive and dynamic” in 
undertaking a broad range of activi- 
ties and in seeking support from 
other foundations and the corporate 
sector. 


The survey, conducted by Univer- 
sity of Missouri journalism professor 
Vernon Stone, found the minority 
share of the news work force at com- 
mercial tv stations last year was 17%, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By Debra Gersh 


In the post-Gary Hart political arena, asking candidates 
the “A” question no longer means simply devling into 
their marital fidelity, or lack thereof. 

Now, the “A” question can mean asking candidates if 
they, or a member of their family, have had an abortion — 
and it brings with it the debate over whether reporters 
should ask the question at all. 

No easy answers were forthcoming during a recent 
American Press Institute issues forum, “Candidates, 
Campaigns and Challenges for the Press,” held at the 
Gannett Foundation in Arlington, Va. 

Moderating an afternoon discussion, Tennessean chair- 
man and publisher and USA Today editorial director John 
Seigenthaler noted that during the last presidential cam- 
paign someone said, “The genie is out of the privacy 
bottle, and we’ll never get it back in.” 

Arguing it is good “to flush out details about someone’s 
personal life,” Chicago Sun-Times political reporter Lynn 
Sweet commented, “We are going to look at anatomical 
detail like never before,” including asking candidates the 
abortion question and other “designer questions,” such as 
whether they take the anti-depressant drug Prozak. 





Now, the “A” question can mean 
asking candidates if they, or a member 
of their family, have had an abortion — 
and it brings with it the debate over 
whether reporters should ask the 
question at all. 





“Is that a fair question to ask a woman?” Sacramento 
Bee Capitol bureau reporter Amy Chance asked, referring 
to the abortion question. 

Chance, who is covering former San Francisco Mayor 
Diane Feinstein’s campaign for California governor, won- 


has ever had an abortion. 

“Questions are sometimes contagious,” Seigenthaler 
said. “[Supreme Court nominee Douglass] Ginsburg said 
he smoked pot, then everyone else was asked. That didn’t 
happen with [the] adultery [question]. 

“There are some unfair questions we ask during a 
campaign,” he added. “I would not have asked Hart if he 
committed adultery, and I would probably not ask Feins- 
tein if she had an abortion.” 

“I think the adultery question, as distasteful as it is to 
us, had to be asked [of Hart] in that situation,” com- 
mented Clark Hoyt, Knight-Ridder Washington bureau 
chief. On the “other ‘A’ question, if you have a candidate 
with a clearly stated position, I do not see why personal 
experience is important.” 

Rocky Mountain News reporter Joan Lowy, who was at 
the press conference where Hart was asked if he had 





Covering politics 


Journalists discuss what questions should be asked during 
political campaigns; analyze how campaigns are covered 


committed adultery, said the issue was relevant, notably 
because Hart was still in the race then, and he was stand- 
ing there denying it. The press conference was the only 
access to the candidate. 

“I think there are areas of private life that are so 
personal . . . that you have to have a very, very strong 
reason to believe this is something to ask about or is 
relevant to the voters,” said Washington Post political 
columnist David Broder. 

“If the candidate brings it up, that’s one thing,” he said. 
Journalists have “no legitimate right to probe. 

“Given the limited attention of people and limited 
resources, it’s more important to focus on issues,” Broder 
commented, adding that if the issue becomes one of “con- 
versation and concern,” however, it should be explored. 

Whether to ask personal questions was not the only 
issue discussed during the seminar, which tackled polls, 
pundits, PACs and philosophies. 

Sounding more like a journalism professor than a legis- 
lator, Sen. Charles Robb (D-Va.) said the press must make 
public officials accountable and should not let them set the 
agenda for coverage. 

“Persist,” he said. “Ask questions again and again and 
again . . . Many [in the press] just ask the question once 
and move on. Persist in asking the tough questions.” 

Robb further wondered why “‘it’s always up to the other 
side to refute what’s been said . . . Why, if something is 
on its face wrong, misleading . . . why must the opposi- 
tion [respond]? 

“Statements that are questionable on their face ought to 
be challenged,” Robb said. 

Pointing out that it is easy for Robb to say ask tough 
questions, API director William L. Winter noted that 
access to candidates is not always easy. 

“If a reporter thinks a particular matter is relevant and 
he can’t get access, he should tell that,” Robb responded. 
“If he can’t get a response, [the question] should be asked 
and asked and the isolation, the unwillingness of the 
candidate should be reported.” 

When asked by the Sacramento Bee’s Chance about the 
influence of political consultants, Robb said the “sugges- 
tion that a consultant has priority in regard to what a 
candidate does is absurd.” 

Although consultants do give advice and may suggest 
emphasizing certain points, Robb said it “irritates” him 
when people sugges’ consultants tell candidates what to 
do. 

One of the areas for improvement in campaign coverage 
is in making candidates more accountable for their politi- 
cal advertising, Robb added, responding to comments 
from Ann Hellmuth, state editor at the Orlando Sentinel. 

The fundamental problem in the campaign system has 
almost nothing to do with the press, but rather lies with the 
American people, according to Larry Sabato, professor of 
government and foreign affairs at the University of 
Virginia. 

Not only are the American people not interested in 
politics, he added, many do not even understand the 
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basics of how the system works. 

So one “very elementary suggestion” for better cam- 
paign coverage involves writing not for other reporters 
and the political elite, but rather for ordinary people. 

Sabato suggested rerunning candidate profiles closer to 
the election and using issues box-score devices. 

Critical analysis of political television ads and of consul- 
tants are positive trends in campaign coverage, Sabato 
continued. 

The “most overplayed part of campaign coverage,” 
however, is public opinion polling, which Sabato called a 
waste of space when resources should be spent elsewhere. 

Two of the areas that should be covered more closely 
are direct mail and telephone campaigning, both of which 
he said may be far more negative than a candidate’s 
television ads. 

“It’s also important to use the leverage you have . . . to 
trade visibility for access,” he continued. While news 
organizations cannot black out a candidate who only 
appears for 30-second sound bites, they can limit the 
coverage. 

“We desperately need more good and balanced analysis 
of campaign finance,” Sabato said, urging the press to 
make the information available in government reports 
understandable. 

In later questioning, Sabato noted that he is not saying 
don’t do polls, just do fewer. 

Further, he criticized issues polls, saying people tend to 
name as important issues they have seen in print or on tv. 
That kind of polling is just “holding a mirror up to your 
own coverage.” 

He suggested, instead, longer articles about voters 
themselves, which allow layers of opinion to come 
through instead of forcing people into the narrow seg- 
ments defined by polling. 

Exit polling, however, “is a pure sample” of actual 
voters, Sabato said, adding it “is very useful in under- 
standing why the electorate did what they did.” 

Sabato also suggested covering the consultants, who are 
one of the causes of rising campaign costs. 

Few at the API seminar were shy about criticizing the 
work of two consultants who addressed the group, Robert 
Goodman and Robert Squier. 

“It amazes me sometimes when you write about us and 
jump to conclusions,” Goodman stated in his opening 
remarks. 

Reporting that only negative political ads work 
“becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. We’ve gone through 
countless campaigns where the positive got us there. . . 

“I worry that politics has to get so nasty, so vicious” 
without restraint, Goodman said, citing videotape and the 
quick response it allows as the cause for the rise in nega- 
tive advertising. 

Goodman outlined three areas involving the media that 
bother him — cynicism, fairness and flexibility. 

“You have to have healthy cynicism” so as not to be 
manipulated, he said, but sometimes it “blinds you to 
some obvious” things, such as the popularity of President 
Bush. “Cynicism gets in the way of giving these guys a fair 
shot.” 

Although he thinks the media try to be fair, Goodman 
said they are not “dispassionate judges” and it is wrong to 
mix editorializing with news. 

He called on the media to be more flexible, especially in 
the way they view people. “I don’t like the fact that you 
dig in these images and they don’t change.” 

Goodman, who works for a number of Republican can- 
didates, further said consultants don’t “rule the 
roost .. . Don’t overrate us. We don’t win or lose these 
things.” 

Attempts to regulate negative political advertising vio- 





late the First Amendment, according to Squier, who 
advises a number of Democratic candidates. 

“I think that negative advertising will be here as long as 
the First Amendment,” he said. “I trust the voters rather 
than a new law that damages the First Amendment.” 

Squier, too, cautioned the media against polling, but 
said the press does a better job tracking campaign money 
than before. 

Dissection of television spots “is absolutely essential,” 
he’ added. “Fifty to 60% of the money [candidates are] 
spending is to put commercials on the air. If that’s where 
they’re spending money, it should be examined.” 

He did point out, however, that reporters should learn 
about some of the techniques used to make the ads, such 
as basic production, if they are going to critique them. 

Addressing both consultants, who had shown a series of 
political ads they created, Seigenthaler asserted, “You 
put Gary Hart in a-tank, show a farmer with shit on his 
boots saying grace. You criticize us for cynicism but you 
show these spots. It seems to me that’s in order. We 
should be more cynical.” 





“You put Gary Hart in a tank, show a 
farmer with shit on his boots saying 
grace. You criticize us for cynicism but 
you show these spots.” 





“If I put out a spot that doesn’t work, criticize me,” 
Goodman said, “but don’t read messages into it about a 
candidate.” 

Squier took issue with the “horse race reporting,” the 
habit of “reporting polls week after week.” 

Goodman noted it “certainly annoys a campaign to see 
numbers up there that are wrong... You have more 
influence than you think. When you puta poll out you have 
tremendous influence.” 

“Much of what we do should be done differently and 
can be done better,” Seigenthaler noted in a penultimate 
group discussion about the issues raised at the seminar. 

“The thing most strikingly missing,” in the seminar’s 
discussions Broder pointed out, “was any reference to 
government. Where we have to step in. . . [is making a] 
connection between what was said in the campaign and 
what happens” after the election. 

“Sen. Robb called it ‘acountability,’”” Broder con- 
tinued. “How are we going to get campaigns to deal with 
issues? They’re going to frame the debate in ways that are 
useful to them. If anybody’s going to force them to address 
the issues, it’s going to be us.” 


Saks clarifies ad spending plans 


While Saks Fifth Avenue does have plans to spend less 
next year on newspaper advertising outside of New York 
City, it is because they increased this year’s budget to 
handle four new store openings, three outside New York 
City, and will go back to “a more normal program” of 
advertising expenditure next year, said Paul LeBlang, 
Saks’ senior vice president for marketing. 

A New York Times article on Aug. 21 had said that Saks 
was planning a cut back in newspaper advertising outside 
of New York City because of a switch in emphasis to direct 
mail catalogs. 

“Newspapers are terrific; there is nothing wrong with. 
newspapers,” said LeBlang. 

He added that while Saks’ ad expenditures in newspa- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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By M.L. Stein 


New part-time journalism instruc- 
tors should be given more than direc- 
tions to their classroom and a sylla- 
bus, a panel of full-time journalism 
professors agreed. 

That is usually all they get, and 
sometimes not even the syllabus, it 
was reported. 

The panel, “Using Professionals in 
the Classroom,” was offered at the 
73rd annual convention of the Associ- 
ation for Education in Journalism and 
Mass Communication (AEJMC) in 
Minneapolis. 

“Tell them [part-timers] why we 
think they’re important,” said moder- 
ator Shirley Biagi, chairman of the 
department of journalism at Califor- 
nia State University, Sacramento. 

She also suggested that the new- 
comers be given a kind of short course 
in teaching by the chair or an experi- 
enced faculty member. Biagi said the 
adjunct instructor might also be given 
an opportunity to sit in on the class of 
a full-time teacher or view videotapes 
of classroom situations. 

She noted’ that professionals need 
particular guidance in grading and 
commenting on student work. 

“We had one newspaper editor 
who wrote on a student’s paper, 
‘What is this s---?’ ” she recalled. 
“That was not very evaluative. They 
should be told how to handle a 
paper.” 

“The part-timer feels very much 
alone. Your job is to orient them,” 
added Ed Trotter, head of the jour- 
nalism department at California State 
University, Fullerton. 

Another problem, the panelists 
pointed out, is the tendency of report- 
ers and editors to spend a great deal of 
class time spinning out “war stories” 
about their jobs. 

“This can have some value if the 
lecturer doesn’t ramble, but focuses 
on one story to make a point,” said 
Leonard Teel of Georgia State Uni- 
versity and a former reporter for the 
Miami Herald and Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution. 

Teel added that professionals who 
come in as part-time or guest lecturers 
should expect career questions from 
students, some of which “may be off 
the wall.” 








Timothy D. Smith, former manag- 
ing editor of the Akron Beacon-Jour- 
nal and now a journalism professor at 
Kent State University, said proper 
screening of part-time applicants can 
head off teaching problems and insure 
that they will add strength to the 
teaching staff. 

“Look for people who can bring 
into the school what the regular 
faculty cannot — expertise and 
enthusiasm,” he quipped. 

In a more serious vein, he sug- 
gested that journalism heads and 
search committees seek part-timers 
who are involved in staff training on 
their papers and who routinely appear 
in front of groups. 





Selecting part-time j-school instructors 


Panel of professors says more guidelines are 
needed to assure they add value to the curriculum 


in academic journals. 

Teel said, however, that at Georgia 
State 50% of an instructor’s publica- 
tion can be in mass media magazines 
for the purpose of tenure and promo- 
tion. 

e. ££. 3 

In a paper presented at the AEJMC 
conference, two journalism profes- 
sors said about half of the editors and 
“victim advocates” they queried 
agreed that, “unless the press shows 
more discretion in the publication of 
victims’ names and addresses, the 
public will seek to limit what can be 
published regarding crime victims.” 

Tommy Thomason of Texas Chris- 
tian and Paul LaRocque of Southern 





Another problem, the panelists pointed out, is the 
tendency of reporters and editors to spend a great 
deal of class time spinning out “war stories” about 


their jobs. 





“How well do they think on their 
feet?” he went on. “Does their job 
require any spontaneous thinking? Do 
they deal with people out/of their 
organization? How are they carrying 
on a One-on-one conversation and 
how do they relate to other peo- 
ple? These are things that are not 
found in the syllabus.” 

Smith said the adjuncts also should 
be told how to create tests and be 
given teaching tips. 

Trotter said that at Fullerton, 
adjuncts give the highest and the low- 
est grades in the department. 

Some part-timers, he recounted, 
talk tough about grading at the begin- 
ning of the semester but end up hand- 
ing out compassionate A’s and B’s. 

Biagi brought up what she termed a 
“sticky” element in hiring part-tim- 
ers. 

“Many of them come in with the 
idea they will eventually apply for 
full-time, tenure-track position and 
are deeply disappointed when they 
don’t make the first cut.” 

She and other panelists noted that 
factors in becoming full-time, tenured 
teachers may include the requirement 
of having a Ph.D and placing articles 





Methodist mailed questionnaires to 
200 daily newspaper editors nation- 
ally and to 200 victim-advocate 
groups. The return rate for both 
respondents was 55%. 

The study was a replication of one 
the investigators did in 1985. They 
said the percentage of editors who 
routinely publish both the name and 
address of crime victims dropped 
from 23.6% in 1985 to 10.9% in 1988. 

Most of the editors said they were 
now identifying victims by block 
numbers instead of specific house 
addresses, according to the survey. 

Half of the editors said they handle 
identification of crime victims on a 
case-by-case basis, rather than auto- 
matically by address. 

However, a larger percentage of 
the victims advocates (74.5%) said 
they believe their newspapers iden- 
tify crime victims on a case-by-case 
basis. 

Another change from 1985 is that 
editors are more likely to withhold 
either the name or address or both in 
the case of rape. 

An even more significant switch, 
according to the authors, is that 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Five years later: Newsboy hero’s life is ‘hell’ 


Five years after gaining national 
acclaim as a 14-year-old Detroit News 
carrier who saved a little girl from a 
hulking rapist, Collin Boatright 
recently told the newspaper his life 
has become “hell.” 

Now an unemployed high school 
dropout, Boatright landed in Detroit 
headlines again when he was shot and 
wounded Aug. 4 by his girlfriend’s 
former boyfriend. The shot lodged 
just two inches from his spine. 

“Life has become hell since I 
became a hero,” Boatright told the 
Detroit News in an interview pub- 
lished Aug. 14. “It’s hell because 
nothing is going my way,” he said. 
“Every time I try to do something, 
nothing works out.” 

Discouraged and weary, Boatright 
at 19 was portrayed by the paper as far 
different from the plucky paperboy 
who saved a little girl in an incredible 
moment of daring (E&P, March 16, 
1985). 

Boatright had just finished deliver- 
ing his paper route Feb. 24, 1985, 
when he saw a man drag an 1 1-year- 
old girl into an abandoned building. 


He yelled for neighbors to call the po- | 


lice and ran into the building. Standing 
just 4’ 9” that day, the seventh-grader 
used a stick about as big as a baseball 
bat to frighten the assailant — who 
was 6’ 2” tall and weighed 220. Boat- 
right held the man at bay until police 
arrived. 

Boatright’s heroism was hailed 











nationwide. President Ronald Reagan 
telephoned the boy to praise him. 
Detroit Mayor Coleman Young pre- 
sented him with the keys to the city 
and the Michigan Association of 
Police awarded him its “Badge of 
Courage.” 

The Detroit News presented its car- 
rier with a $2,500 annuity and 
included the boy, who had been a 
carrier for only two weeks when he 
confronted the rapist, on a carrier trip 
to the Bahamas. 

However, Boatright says he soon 
found that schoolmates were not so 
kind. Taunting him with sarcastic 
cries of “my hero,” they provoked 





Boatright into frequent fights. Those 
fights, in turn, landed him in trouble 
with school authorities. Finally, he 
was expelled from high school. 

Boatright joined the Job Corps in 
Illinois for a while, then drifted back 
to Detroit and into what he says have 
been a succession of low-paying, 
dead-end jobs. When he was inter- 
viewed in his aunt’s house, he was 
awaiting surgery to remove the bul- 
let. 

All he wants, Boatright now says, is 
“anormal life, a normal job, a normal 
car and my own normal home. If I can 
ever get a solid job, I'll be straight,” 
the former paperboy said. 


Freed hostage tells of Anderson 


Brian Keenan, an Irish citizen 
recently released after being held hos- 
tage in the Middle East since 1986, 
said he saw other Western hostages, 
including journalist Terry Anderson. 

Anderson, chief Middle East corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press, is 
the longest-held of the Western hos- 
tages. He was kidnapped in March 
i985. 

According to published reports, 
Keenan said Anderson is in “good 
form” and is comforted by a picture 
of his 5-year-old daughter, Sulome, 
whom he has never seen. 

Keenan, an English teacher at the 
American University in Beirut, was 





kidnapped as he left his apartment for 
a lecture April 11, 1986. 

Keenan also reported seeing hos- 
tages Thomas Sutherland, acting 
dean of agriculture at the American 
University in Beirut, and British tele- 
vision journalist John McCarthy. 


Sunday offer 


The Chicago Tribune introduced a 
limited-time television campaign of- 
fering the Sunday Tribune free. New 
subscribers get daily and Sunday edi- 
tions for 26 weeks at $2.10 per week, a 
40% discount on seven-day home 
delivery. 





ED INFORMATION 
UT INSURANCE? 


iF your question is about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships or planes, 
we can't help. 


But if it's about personal insurance, we can. 
When it comes to insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
in the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers of individual life and health 


insurance. 


Next time you have a question about personal 
insurance, call one of these numbers. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, Ill. 

















By Larry Luxner 


Journalists in Suriname, one of 
South America’s most remote coun- 
tries, deal with death threats, jungle 
warfare and ink shortages all in the 
course of a day’s work. 

Currently, only two newspapers — 
both based in the capital city of 
Paramaribo — serve the 350,000 peo- 
ple of this Dutch-speaking nation 
which gained its independence from 
Holland in 1975. 

One is De West, an 18,000-circula- 
tion broadsheet that rarely offends 
the government and is therefore 
assured of its monthly allotment of 
ink and newsprint. 

The other is the more daring De 
Ware Tijd, which exposes the mis- 
déeds of those in power and is often 
punished for doing so. 

Leo Murpargo, longtime editor of 
De Ware Tijd, said there was a third 
paper here until Dec. 8, 1982, the day 
Surinamese dictator Desi Bouterse 
burned down the press of Vraje Stem 
and executed 15 intellectuals during 
an attack against political opponents. 

“My star reporter, Leslie Rahman, 
was among those killed. Why he was 
arrested and killed, nobody knows 
exactly,” Murpargo said. “They said 
the [15 civic leaders] were right-wing- 
ers preparing a coup, but Leslie was 
not a rightist and would never have 
been involved in a coup. Another 
reporter killed was even a Commu- 
nist. We think those two journalists 
were killed because they were making 
trouble for the military.” 

Bouterse no longer officially runs 
the country — the reins of power are 
now held by President Ramsewak 
Shankar — though Murpargo said 
people hesitate to criticize Bouterse 
openly because he still heads the 
armed forces. 

“We are very critical, not only of 
the government but also the mili- 
tary,” he said. “We take an abso- 
lutely independent stand, which was 
not possible before the 1987 elections. 
Article 19 of our constitution says 
anybody has the right to express his 
thoughts through the press or any 
other communications medium.” 

Murpargo spoke during most of a 
quiet Friday morning, which should 
have been anything but quiet. Once 
again, his paper had been forced to 
shut because it had run out of ink. 

“This is the sixth time this has hap- 
pened to us since 1986,” he said. 
“This newspaper is closed already for 








(Luxner is a free-lance writer.) 





Suriname press struggles amid political chaos 


Leo Murpargo 


a week, because we didn’t get dollars 
to import ink in time.” 

The ink shortage is particularly sur- 
prising, considering that in the years 
before Bouterse’s 1980 revolution, 
Suriname had the highest per-capita 
income in South America. 

Murpargo, who joined the paper 
three years after its founding in 1957, 
said that in the old days, De Ware Tijd 
had a circulation of 45,000, but 
because of foreign currency restric- 
tions that make buying imported 
goods difficult, printing even 40,000 
copies is a struggle and, at that, it has 
had to reduce the number of pages 


‘daily from 14 to 10. 


On the contrary, De West has a 
circulation of 15,000, but “has no 
problem because the government 
doesn’t distribute foreign exchange 
proportionally,” Murpargo said. 
“They get more than they need, so 
they can build up a very large stock, 
and are even able to print other 
papers, whereas we can’t even print 
our Own paper.” 


Gray R.H. Ferrier, De West’s edi- 
tor, admitted as much during an in- 
terview in Paramaribo. 

“We are strictly neutral. We have 
no [government] censorship, but we 
censor ourselves. If you criticize the 
government too much, they can slow 
down allocation of funds, so we are a 
little carefui.” 

The main reason foreign exchange 
is so scarce is a cutoff of Dutch devel- 
opment aid following the 1982 execu- 
tions. Furthermore, a four-year-old 
bush negro revolt led by a 28-year- 
old army private named Ronny 
Brunswijk has crippled the bauxite 
industry, Suriname’s chief foreign 
exchange earner. Also, a new, unre- 





lated insurgency by the country’s 
15,000 Amerindians threatens to 
destabilize the situation further. 

Unlike many other newspapers in 
South America, De Ware Tijd is not a 
member of the Inter American Press 
Association. The reason: It cannot 
afford the dues, and Murpargo will 
not accept financial help from the 
U.S. Information Agency. He stated 
that the last thing he needs is accusa- 
tions he is working for the CIA. 

On the other hand, things are a little 
quieter than a few years ago. 

“Journalists receive threats now 
and then, mostly anonymous,” Mur- 
pargo said. “Here at this newspaper 
office we regularly receive calls, but 
since nothing happens, we think some 
crank is doing this.” 





N.J. daily seeks 
majority investor 


Shareholders of the New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.-based Central New Jersey 
Home News, have retained a Wall 
Street investment banking firm to find 
a majority investor in the company. 

The newspaper has been continu- 
ously under family ownership since 
1879. 

Publisher William Boyd, the largest 
single stockholder, told employees 
that shareholders want to retain a 
“substantial” interest but are willing 
to sell a controlling interest. 

The Home News has a circulation 
of 54,393 daily and 63,425 Sunday, 
but competes in a crowded market 
against three other newspapers. 

Goldman Sachs & Co. has been 
retained to find a new majority part- 
ner. 

The Home News was founded in 
1879 by Hugh Boyd, great-grand- 
father of the current publisher. 

“In order to help the newspaper 
continue to grow and flourish, the 
family believes that it is in the long- 
term interest of employees, readers 
and advertisers to bring aboard a part- 
ner with capital, human resources and 
newspaper publishing experience,” 
said William Boyd. “The complicated 
and competitive environment in 
which newspapers operate makes it 
difficult for small, independent com- 
panies to go it alone.” 

The newspaper’s parent company is 
the Home News Company, which also 
owns broadcast properties in Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Florida, Tennessee 

(Continued cn page 28) 
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By M.L. Stein 


An El Paso (Texas) Herald-Post 
photographer and a Sacramento tele- 
vision team were seized recently by 
federal police in Juarez, Mexico, 
while covering a story involving cars 
stolen in the United States. 

The photographer, Rick Kelley, 39, 
said he also was punched and kicked 
by officers and Juarez reporters while 
he was tape-recording the identifica- 
tion numbers of vehicles parked out- 
side police headquarters. 

Kelley, KCRA-TV cameraman 
David Gerberding and field producer 
Vince Sturla were hauled to police 
headquarters for questioning. 

Kelley said his hands were tied 
behind his back and, at one point, he 
was “punched right in the face” by a 
man who claimed to be a journalist. 

At the police station, Kelley 
reported, several men forced him to 
give up his camera and film by pinning 
him to a table while one officer 
“slammed my head into the table six 
or seven times.” 

The men continued to hold him 
while a woman kicked him in the 
groin, he told Herald-Post reporters 
Leon Lynn and Julian Resendiz for 
the newspaper’s story about the inci- 
dent. 

Kelley and Gerberding, 31, were 
allowed to leave Juarez for El Paso 
about an hour later but Sturla, 35, was 
questioned for several more hours 
after police discovered that his press 
credentials issued by a former em- 
ployer had elapsed. He was eventu- 
ally released. 

The tv team and Kelley happened 
to be working on the same story when 
the police grabbed them, it was 
reported. 

According to the Herald-Post’s 
story, some Juarez reporters standing 
outside police headquarters com- 
plained that Kelley was opening car 
doors and searching inside. 

Kelley said he reached through the 
open window of one auto to move a 
piece of panel covering the VIN num- 
ber on the dashboard and said he 
remembered opening the door of 
another vehicle that was missing the 
VIN number. 

“As soon as I saw it wasn’t there, I 
closed the door and walked away,” 








Photographer roughed up in Mexico 


Says he was punched and kicked by officers and journalists 
after being seized while searching for stolen vehicles 


he recalled. “I never went inside.” 

According to the Scripps Howard- 
owned Herald-Post, one car photo- 
graphed by Kelley and the tv crew 
was listed by U.S. authorities as hav- 
ing been stolen from El Paso on July 
27. Inside, the vehicle, the story said, 
were a machine gun, two-way radio 
and a Mexican federal police baseball 
cap. 

Another car, it was reported, had 
been reported stolen from Las 
Cruces, N.M., on April 8. 

Carlos Manuel Salas, federal nar- 
cotics coordinator in Juarez, denied 
that federal police had either beaten 
or arrested the American journalists. 





of the three journalists, who were 
described as CIA agents or DEA 
(Drug Enforcement Administration) 
agents posing as journalists. 

A Herald-Post sidebar quoted 
Juarez journalists as saying they 
hoped the altercation would not spoil 
relations between the media along the 
border. 

However, one Mexican journalist, 
Juvenal Aragon, of Diario de Juarez 
declared: “In this case, the details are 
not very clear but, in my opinion, not 
only shouldn’t U.S. reporters break 
the law on this side, but no reporter in 
any country should assume the func- 
tions reserved for authorities.” 





Rodriguez said he saw Kelley open the doors of at 
least four cars and accused him of being rude to 


Mexican authorities. 





He said the journalists were taken 
into custody after they had scuffled 
with Mexican reporters outside the 
federal police building. 

John Reim, general manager of 
Kelly New Entertainment, a part of 
KCRA-TV, told E&P that neither 
Sturla nor Gerberding said they had 
been roughed up during the episode. 

“They were not handled differently 
than they would have been in the 
States under the same circumstances,” 
he added. 

Reim, however, said some of the 
men with whom Sturla and Gerberd- 
ing argued identified themselves as 
Mexican journalists. The Mexican 
police told the pair they were being 
put in “protective custody,” accord- 
ing to Reim. 

The tv executive said his men were 
filming for a syndicated program 
entitled Te West on the transport of 
stolen U.S. vehicles to Mexico. 

“This should have come as no sur- 
prise to the federales,” Reim said. 
“We had contacted them to let them 
know we were coming and they had 
given us permission. My opinion is 
that they found the investigation an 
irritant.” 

On the day of the journalists’ deten- 
tion, a Juarez newspaper ran a photo 





Rogelio Rodriguez, a staffer for the 
same paper, blamed Kelley for the 
incident, calling him a “young man 
who has not yet learned to control his 
impulses.” 

Rodriguez said he saw Kelley open 
the doors of at least four cars and 
accused him of being rude to Mexican 
authorities. 

Herald-Post managing editor Terry 
Scott Bertling wrote an open letter to 
Louis Goelz, the U.S. consul general 
in Juarez, asking for his help in 
retrieving three rolls of film, two cam- 
era lenses and a tape recorder 
allegedly taken from Kelley. 

Scott Bertling also asked for 
Goelz’s assistance in “improving the 
relations between our two countries 
so we can jointly work toward prog- 
ress on a number of shared prob- 
lems.” 

She termed the fracas involving 
Kelley and the two other journalists 
“unfortunate for everyone involved.” 

Scott Bertling added that “Kelley 
has said that he regrets that in the 
process of our continuing coverage on 
El Paso’s auto theft problem, he did 
not conduct himself in a professional 
manner. 

“To reach inside an automobile or 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








RUSSELL GOULET, 28, sportswriter 
at the Kenton (Onio) Times for the 
past four years has been promoted to 
sports editor, replacing THAD GARD- 
NER who retired this month after 34 
years on the Times staff. 

Replacing Goulet is PETER KOEP- 
PEN, a recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He was reporting for 
the Michigan Community Newspa- 
pers, a group of weeklies in the Flint 
area, before joining the Times staff. 

Goulet came to the Times from the 
Blissfield (Mich.) Advance. 

* * * 

STEVE BLUST, assistant sports edi- 
tor of the Sacramento Bee, has been 
named sports editor. He succeeds 
DAN MCGRATH, who left the Bee to 
accept a senior editing position with 
The National, the New York-based 
daily sports newspaper. 

Blust, 36, graduated from Northern 
Illinois University and began working 
for the Woodland Daily Democrat. 
He joined the Sacramento Union in 
1978 covering sports. In 1986, he left 
to work on the sports desk of the San 
Jose Mercury News. Blust joined the 
Bee in 1988 and was promoted to 
assistant sports editor a year later. 

* * * 

H.L. STEVENSON, veteran news ser-' 
vice reporter and editor, assumed the 
presidency of the Overseas Press 
Club from LEONARD SAFFIR. Saffir 
was responsible for the club’s move 
to permanent headquarters and elimi- 
nating debt incurred several years 
earlier. 

Stevenson is corporate editor for 
Crain Communications Inc., New 
York, publisher of business and trade 
newspapers. Prior to joining Crain in 
1985, he spent 31 years with UPI, 
including 11 as editor in chief. 

LARRY SMITH, managing editor of 
Parade magazine, and ALLAN FRANK, 
financial correspondent for ABC’s 


Expertise and reliability 


for owners selling 


newspapers. 








“World News Tonight with Peter Jen- 
nings” were elevated to vice pres- 
idential openings after terms on the 
Board of Governors. 

RALPH GARDNER, former reporter, 
author and lecturer, won a second 
term as vice president and will serve 
as first vice president, the post held 
by Stevenson for the past two years. 

Others elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernors include: FRAN CARPENTIER, of 
Parade Magazine; AL KAFF, Cornell 
News Service; MIDGE LONGLEY, 
Gramercy International; JOHN MCAR- 
THUR, Harper’s Magazine; ED JACK- 
SON, former UPI and Time, now edi- 
tor of World Press Review; CHARLES 
BROPHY, a trustee of the Geonomics 
Institute; Roy ROWAN, reporter for 
Time Inc. for more than 35 years, 
later an author. 

* * &* 

LAWRENCE S. CONNOR, managing 
editor of the Indianapolis Star and a 
key editor for more than 30 years, has 
announced his retirement effective 
Aug. 31 — his 65th birthday. 

A successor has not yet been 
named. 

Conner rose from reporter to, in 
1979, managing editor. While he was 
city editor in 1975, the Star captured a 
Pulitzer Prize for a series on police 
corruption. He is a graduate of the 
University of Notre Dame. 

* *# * 

MONA TROGDON has been pro- 
moted to classified advertising man- 
ager at the Riverside, Calif., Press- 
Enterprise, succeeding retiring 30- 
year veteran EARL CAPPER, who will 
remain as a consultant to the newspa- 
per until the end of this year. 

Trogdon, has spent most of her 22 
years at the paper as assistant classi- 
fied manager. 

Other promotions include the 
appointment of PAT BROCK to the new 
position of classified operations man- 
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ager. DARLENE CLAYTON, previously 
classified manager at the San Bernar- 
dino (Calif.) Sun, was named classi- 
fied telemarketing manager. 

* * * 

The Orange County Register in 
Santa Ana, Calif., has named three 
new division managers. 

RONNA KUENY becomes marketing 
director, a position that was previ- 
ously part of the advertising direc- 
tor’s duties. 

PaT ELSTER becomes vice presi- 
dent of circulation, replacing Tom 
PETERSON, who resigned. 

JIM ROE has been appointed direc- 
tor of information services, replacing 
TERRY GoopBopy, who left to start 
his own business. 

a 


KENNETH J. BOTTY, vice president 
and editor in chief of the Telegram & 
Gazette of Worcester, Mass., retired 
from his posts on July 1. Botty had 
been editor of the daily and Sunday 
newspapers since 1981 and vice presi- 
dent of the company since 1984. 

He joined the papers in 1956 as a 
reporter and served as managing edi- 
tor of the Evening Gazette and associ- 
ate editor of the newspapers before 
being named editor. 

He will remain with the company in 
an advisory capacity through 1991. 


* * # 


RICHARD D. Covina, 69, has retired 
as suburban editor of The Herald, 
New Britain, Conn., after 45 years 
with the Monday-through-Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning 
daily. 

* * * 

KENNETH L. DRUM, executive 
director of the Ohio Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, will be leaving the ONA on 
Oct. 31, to join an apartment resort 
and real estate development and man- 
agement partnership in Venice, Fla. 
A nationwide search will be con- 
ducted to find a successor to Drum. 


* * * 


LESLIE P. HiTcH has been named 
director of the Simmons College 
(Boston, Mass.) Graduate Program in 
Communications Management. 

For the past five years, Hitch has 
been program director at Babson 
College’s School of Executive Edu- 
cation. Prior to working at Babson, 
she was executive director of the 
Small Business Foundation of Amer- 
ica Inc. 

Hitch is a Simmons graduate, hav- 
ing earned her M.B.A. from Simmons 
College Graduate School of Manage- 
ment and a B.A. from Simmons College. 
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WILLIAM T. MALONE has been 
named president and publisher of the 
Monroe (La.) News Star. He suc- 
ceeds GEORGE H. VAN WAGNER. 

Malone joined Gannett in 1972 as 
the circulation director of the Lafay- 
ette (Ind.) Courier & Journal and the 
Rockford (Ill.) Register Star before 
becoming vice president/circulation 
in 1980. In 1984, he became president 
and publisher of the Springfield (Mo.) 
News-Leader and two years later 
moved to Little Rock as president and 
publisher of the Arkansas Gazette, 
where he was named chairman a year 
ago. 

* * * 


Roy E. HAMILTON, managing edi- 
tor, retired in April after 40 years at 
the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News. 

DEBORAH J. SAUL has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position 
of news editor, with responsibility for 
directing all non-sports news opera- 
tions. 

Assistant city editor, HARRY S. 
ORSCHELN becomes local editor, suc- 
ceeding Saul. ROBERT W. STIEGEL, 
former city editor of the Beckiey, W. 
Va. Register-Herald, has joined the 
staff as wire editor, replacing GLENN 
GULLICKSON. CINDY CHAPMAN has 
joined the reporting staff. 

* * * 

CARL SANDERS, 42, has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Hastings (Neb.) Tribune. Sanders 
replaces DON HEATH, who served as 
general manager for the last seven 
years. 

Sanders began his career as a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the 
Grand Island Independent. He also 
worked on the ad staff of the Norfolk 
Daily News. 


* * * 


TomM WATSON has been promoted 
from deputy editor of the Riverdale 
(N.Y.) Press to executive editor. 
Watson will be responsible for the 
day-to-day operation of the Press 
newsroom as well as participating in 
planning an expansion that includes 
purchasing other newspapers. LARRY 
DUBLIN, editor of the lifestyles sec- 
tion, will become associate editor. 

* * * 

SHELLEY EPSTEIN has been named 
associate editor of the Peoria Journal 
Star. He will write editorials and edit 
copy for the editorial page. On staff 
since 1974, Epstein has been an assis- 
tant metro editor at the Journal Star 
since November 1986 and was a 
reporter 12 years prior to that. 

* * * 

Tom SIETSEMA, food editor at the 
Milwaukee Journal for the past two 
years, moves to the San Francisco 





Chronicle, where he will be reporting 
on food and restaurants. Previously, 
Sietsema wrote about food for the 
Washington Post. 

* * * 


JOHN Mount, former director of 
marketing research for the Los 
Angeles Times and KAY SCHULTZ 
MOUNT, former vice president of Bel- 
den Associates, Dallas, Texas, have 
formed Mount Marketing Services 
International. The new firm will assist 
newspapers in improving their circu- 
lation, advertising and editorial 
strategies. 

* * * 

LINDA MYERS DOVE will join the 
State Advertising Coalition as man- 
ager, public relations issues. 

Dove has been assistant press sec- 
retary to Governor William D. 
Schaefer of Maryland since 1987. 
Earlier, she was director of publica- 
tions for the National Governors’ 
Association in Washington D.C. 

In her new position, Dove will be 
responsible for counseling local pub- 
lic relations groups in their efforts to 
combat professional service taxes in 
their states and localities. 

* * * 

JOE R. BROWNING has been named 
regional manager of American Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Browning began his newspaper 
career in 1976 as advertising director 
of the Benton (Ill.) Evening News. He 
was named general manager by APC 
in 1987 and later that year was ele- 
vated to the position of publisher. 

APC is a subsidiary of Hollinger 
Inc. 

* * * 

RICHARD T. RIVARD, 51, has been 
named vice president, New England 
operations for Scripps League News- 
papers Inc. He fills this position cur- 
rently held on a temporary basis by 
ROGER N. WARKINS, executive vice 
president. Rivard will have supervis- 
ory responsibility for the Newport 


(Vt.) Daily Express, the Manchester 
(Conn.) Herald and the Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gazette. He will remain as 
publisher of the Daily Express. 

Rivard began his career with the 
Daily Express in 1963 as an advertis- 
ing representative. He became 
publisher in 1981. 


* * * 


EDWIN E. PARKER has been 
appointed to circulation director of 
the Rocky Mountain (Colo.) News. 
He has been the circulation manager 
of the News since 1983. 

Parker worked for the Orange 
County (Calif.) Register and the Col- 
orado Springs Gazette/lTelegraph in 
the past. He joined the News in 1975, 
as a metro district manager, and was 
promoted to circulation supervisor 
and metro circulation zone manager 
in 1980. 

* * * 

ANNE GORDON, 33, a former editor 
for the Denver Post, has been 
appointed editor of the Jackson Hole 
(Wyo.) News. She will manage the 
weekly’s five-person news staff and 
be responsible for the editorial con- 
tent of both the weekly and its sister 
paper, the Jackson Hole (Wyo.) 
Daily. 

Gordon was business editor of the 
Denver Post from 1985 until 1988. 

* * * 

JEAN WOLFF is now the news adver- 
tising director at the Greenville 
(Texas) Herald Banner. She has had 
advertising sales experience at the 
Plano Star Courier and the Fort 
Pierce Tribune, as well as at newspa- 
pers in Florida. 

* * * 

THOMAS L. FOSTER, 41, has been 
named to senior vice president/con- 
sumer marketing and distribution, a 
newly created post at the Chicago 
Sun-Times. He was formerly the 
assistant to the president and 
publisher at the St. Louis Pioneer 
Press. 
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JOHN J. BRIGGS JR., author and for- 
former opera critic of the New York 
Post and the New York Times, died 
Aug. 10 after a long illness at the age 
of 74. 

Briggs, who studied at Philadel- 
phia’s Curtis Institute of Music, 
wrote four books on opera. He wrote 
for the New York Post from 1940 to 
1949 and for the New York Times 
from 1952 to 1960. 

In 1961, Briggs returned to Phila- 
delphia and worked as a public rela- 
tions writer before joining the Courier 
Post of Cherry Hill, N.J., as a busi- 
ness writer. He worked there until his 
retirement two years ago. 


* * * 


FRED BURNS, former executive 
sports editor of the Herald-Dispatch 
in Huntington, W. Va., died Aug. 7 
after a long illness. He was 90. 

Burns, remembered as a champion 
golfer in West Virginia, worked at the 
Herald-Dispatch for 41 years, retiring 
in 1967. In addition to writing about 
golf, he also served as a tournament 
director and a rules official. 


* * * 


THOMAS R. CARROLL, an employee 
of Dayton Newspapers in Ohio for 37 
years, died Aug. 15. He was 70. 

Carroll began his career with the 
Dayton Daily News in 1944 as a copy 
editor. In 1962, he joined the sports 
department. He was the first reporter 
to cover the Dayton Gems hockey 
team. 

In 1973, Carroll became head refer- 
ence librarian for the News. 


* * * 


ELIZABETH S.J. GRANT, publisher 
of the Danville (Va.) Register & Bee, 
died Aug. 7 after suffering a heart 
attack at the age of 70. 

Grant inherited the Register, a 
morning paper, and the Bee, an after- 
noon daily, from her father, Rorer A. 
James Jr., in 1937 at the age of 17. 

Her husband, Walter L. Grant, 
became publisher in 1945. He died in 
1972 and the two newspapers merged 
last year. 


* * * 


SEABORNE HOLMES, 63, a retired 
circulation supervisor at the 
Washington Post, died of a liver ail- 
ment on Aug. 15. 

He began his newspaper career in 
the circulation department of the 
Washington Times-Herald. When the 
Post bought the Times-Herald in 
1954, he went to work for the Post, 
becoming circulation supervisor in 
1968. He retired in 1980. 





CHARLES G. HULL, 78, a retired 
member of the San Diego Union edi- 
torial staff and a resident of Orosi, 
Calif., died Aug. 6. 

He began his 50-year journalism 
career when he was 19 and took a job 
as an entertainment columnist for a 
short-lived weekly, Loop News, in 
Chicago. He then worked as a publi- 
cist until he took a rewrite position 
with the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. After 
five years on the Kansas newspa- 
per, Hull returned to Chicago to join 
Transradio Press, and soon switched 
to the Associated Press, working as a 
radio news editor and wirephoto edi- 
tor. Due to health reasons, he trans- 
ferred to the Albuquerque, N.M., AP 
office. He later joined the St. Louis 
Democrat and went from there to 
United Press International in the St. 
Louis and then Chicago bureaus. 

He worked at the San Diego, Calif., 
newspapers, the Daily Journal, the 
Tribune-Sun, the weekly San Diego 
Independent, and the San Diego 
Union. 


"ee 


JEAN KELLY KUHN, one of the first 
female reporters and editors for the 
Bergen Record in Hackensack, N.J., 
died Aug. 13. She was 68. 

Kuhn ran the women’s page of the 
newspaper for more than a decade, 
editing stories on women’s club 
meetings, advice columns, wedding 
and engagement notices and the gar- 
dening page. 

She joined the newspaper as a 
reporter during World War II and 
retained her position after the war. 


* * * 


ANN B. LAWLESS, 61, a free-lance 
writer and journalist died of cancer 
Aug. 14. Lawless, a resident of Sterl- 
ing, W. Va., worked for a variety of 
newspapers and radio stations. She 
moved to Washington, D.C., in 1970 
and was a free-lance speech writer. 


* * * 


CARL E. H. NIELSON, former chief 
photographer for the Standard Times 
in New Bedford, Mass., died July 13, 
after a brief illness. He was 73. 

Nielson joined the Times as a staff 
photographer in 1941, having taught 
himself photography. After the war, 
he returned to the Times in 1945, win- 
ning a number of photography 
awards, including first prize in a 1949 
Associated Press contest. He later 
free-lanced as a television news pho- 
tographer for Boston and Providence 
stations before joining WNAC-TV 
full time in 1969. He retired in 1982. 


GERALD E. RABER, 52, an advertis- 
ing executive for 23 years at newspa- 
pers in the East and Midwest, died 
July 27 after suffering a stroke. Raber 
was general manager of The Voice and 
Wachusett People, two weekly news- 
papers located in Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Before his last job, Raber worked at 
The Times Record and Sunday Rec- 
ord in Troy, N.Y., The Pantagraph in 
Bloomington, Ill., The Telegraph 
Record in Dubuque, lowa, and at the 
Goshen News, Goshen, Ind. 


* * * 


JAMES A. STARR, who wrote one of 
the first Hollywood movie columns, 
died in his sleep at his home on 
Aug. 20 at the age of 86. 

Starr began his newspaper career in 
1924, writing reviews, gossip and fea- 
tures for the Los Angeles Daily Rec- 
ord. He later moved to the Los 
Angeles Express, earning $150 a week 
in the 1920s. 

Starr, known as Stage Door Jimmy, 
worked for the Express, later the Her- 
ald Express, until 1962. 

He wrote titles for Mack Sennett’s 
silent comedies, as well as movie 
scripts. He also wrote mystery 
novels, including The Corpse Came 
C.0O.D. 


* * 


RICHARD STROUT, the acerbic non- 
conformist who wrote the “TRB 
From Washington” political column 
in the New Republic for 40 years and 
was Washington correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor for 
more than 60 years, died Aug. 19. He 
was 92 years old. 

Strout covered 12 presidents, from 
Warren G. Harding to Ronald Rea- 
gan, and national scandals from Tea- 
pot Dome to Watergate. 

Strout reported for the Monitor 
from 1922 to 1984, for the first couple 
of years at the newspaper’s home 
office in Boston and then in the 
Washington bureau. From 1943 to 
1983, he wrote “TRB.” He was the 
winner of a life-time achievement 
Pulitzer Prize in 1978, and the George 
Polk Memorial Award for national 
reporting in 1958. 


* * * 


ROBERT F. WRIGHT, 50, a syndi- 
cated automotive columnist who 
wrote under the name Rob St. Fran- 
cis, died of an aneurysm on Aug. 14. 

His columns, “Behind the Wheel” 
and “U Auto Know” were syndi- 
cated in 58 papers nationwide. In the 
late 1980s, he was a founding member 
of the Washington Automotive Press 
Association. 
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Judge orders fee 
paid in shield 
law violation 


An Oregon judge threw out a sub- 
poena against a press photographer 
and ordered the plaintiff to pay $1,050 
in attorney’s fees to the Oregonian 
Publishing Co. 

Circuit Judge Gregory E. Milnes 
ruled that the subpoena for Portland 
Oregonian photographer Robert 
Bach to testify at a traffic injury trial 
violated Oregon’s media shield law. 

In pointing to the significance of the 
decision, Oregonian attorney Charles 
F. Hinkle of Portland noted that it was 
the first time the publishing firm had 
asked a court for reimbursement for a 
shield law violation and the first time 
an Oregon judge has awarded such 
costs. 

“We get these subpoenas about 
once a month,” Hinkle told E&P. 
“It’s about time lawyers read the 
shield law.” 

In the case of Bach, a private attor- 
ney subpoenaed him as a witness ina 
civil case involving a 1989 highway 
accident. Bach shot pictures at the 
scene but no coverage of the collision 
appeared in the Oregonian. The film 
was never developed. 

Hinkle said in court that before trial 
the plaintiff's attorney, George G. 
Curtis, did not respond to Hinkle’s 
efforts to tell him the subpoena was 
improper under the shield law. 

“It was a clear and unambiguous 
violation,” Hinkle said in the inter- 
view. “They wanted Bach to testify 
as to what he had seen at the scene of 
the accident. The shield law states 
very plainly that he does not have to 
testify about anything that was 
unpublished.” 

The shield law, Hinkle continued, 
permits a journalist to identify only a 
story or picture he or she wrote or 
shot. 


Examiner calls 
for legalization 
of illegal drugs 


A San Francisco Examiner edito- 
rial has called for the legalization of 
drugs. 

“Let’s face it:” the Aug. 12 edito- 
rial declared. “No amount of laws, no 
amount of interdiction, no amount of 
courts, no amount of jails, no amount 
of anything has reduced the craving 
for or the use of drugs.” 








The unsigned, lead editorial recom- 
mended that drugs be treated like 
alcohol — an item that can be legally 
sold subject to controls. 

There is no point to continuing the 
war on drugs because “It has not 
worked, and it cannot work,” the 
Examiner said. “Organized crime 
makes an estimated $50 billion a year 
through the sale of drugs . . . The 
craving for mind-altering substances 
is as basic to humans as the need for 
food, sleep and sex.” 

The editorial opposed drug czar Wil- 
liam Bennett’s claim that legalization 
will increase the use of drugs. It cited 
prominent figures who have called for 
decriminalization of drugs, including 
William F. Buckley Jr., U.S. Distict 
Judge Robert W. Sweet and Balti- 
more Mayor Kurt Schmoke. 


Washington Times 
prints its first 
weekend edition 


For the first time in its history, the 
Washington (D.C.) Times printed a 
weekend edition. 

According to managing editor 
Wesley Pruden, the paper produced 
the Saturday, Aug. 11, Extra edition 
because, in reporting the verdict ir. 
the trial of D.C. Mayor Marion Barry, 
staffers had gathered a lot of informa- 
tion that “would’ve been stale by 
Monday.” 

The Times had contingency plans 











states to send troops to aid U.S., Saudis 


AIS way 


Extra edition 





for a Friday afternoon edition had the 
verdict been announced that morn- 
ing, but the results of the trial were 
not announced until late Friday after- 
noon. 

Pruden said it was the senior edi- 
tors who had to be persuaded by the 
editorial staff to produce the edition, 
but they agreed once it became clear 
that the Times had timely, significant 
information, some of it exclusive — 
and the production people said they 
could get a crew together. 

A limited press run of the 14-page 
paper with the 24” banner headline, 
“Mistrial,” produced 21,000 copies, 
of which some 13,719 were sold at 
metropolitan-area news racks and 
stores, as well as by hawkers around 
the city and nearby suburbs and at the 
airport and train station. 

A number of people also called the 
Times on Saturday seeking copies of 
the Extra. 

Some of the features in the Satur- 
day paper were rerun on Monday for 
home-delivery customers and those 
who did not get the paper over the 
weekend. 

In addition, the Saturday paper 
included other news, such as the situ- 
ation in the Middle East and late base- 
ball scores from the West Coast. 


The Times, which appears Mon- 
day-Friday, printed another Extra 
edition in January after the mayor was 
arrested, but that edition appeared on 
a Friday. 


NLRB opposes 
state inquiry 
at Daily News 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has filed a motion in federal 
district court in Manhattan interven- 
ing in the New York Daily News’ suit 
to block a state board of inquiry that 
would look into the paper’s negotia- 
tions with its unions. 


The NLRB’s filing asked the court 
to enjoin the state of New York and 
the New York State Labor Depart- 
ment permanently “from establishing 
a board of inquiry to investigate the 
current collective-bargaining negotia- 
tions between the Daily News and 10 
labor unions or any future labor dis- 
pute involving these parties or any 
other parties.” 

On Aug. 11, a federal district court 
judge granted the News a preliminary 
injunction halting the formation of a 
board of inquiry. 
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MIRACHEM INC., Wood Dale, Ill., offers the Mira- 
chem Water Treatment System for savings on water, ink, 
fountain solution and paper costs and reducing volatile 
organic compounds (VOCs). The system is designed to 
eliminate inconsistencies in municipal water supplies by 
completely purifying water without chemical additives. 

According to Mirachem, use of treated water decreases 
the amount of water, fountain solution, ink and alcohol 
and eliminates clogging of spray bar nozzles. It is adapt- 
able to all makes of press and requires little training to 
operate. Included are diagnostic alarms and a clean-in- 
place system to ensure operation according to specifica- 
tion. 

* * * 


LEKTRO INC., Warrenton, Ore., has redesigned its 
Model 30-24 Lektro Forklift with a 56” turning radius and 
an overall width of 35”, providing greater maneuverability 
in print shops and warehouses with limited aisle and 
storage space. 

For newspapers or double-duty applications, Lektro 
offers a “Grabber” paper roll clamp that can be converted 
to forks quickly without use of tools. 

Forklift lifting capacity is 3,000 Ibs.; paper roll capacity 
with grab attachment is 2,600 Ibs. An optional mast pro- 
vides 216” elevation. 


* * * 


PIPER CASEPRO, has brought out its DC505 Cart 
System for transporting zoned bulk newspapers from pro- 
duction facilities to distribution centers. According to the 
company, the system eliminates the street drop method 
and reduces the size of truck fleets, the amount of loading 
and unloading required and bundle damage, and allows 
better ZIP coding control because of bundle containeriza- 
tion and identification. 

An easily maintained, bolted rigid “L” design provides 
safe nesting of empty carts for quick storage and back- 
hauling. Rigid and swivel 6”x 2” casters make the DC505 
maneuverable and safe when fully loaded at 1,200-Ib. 
capacity, according to the manufacturer. 


* * * 


GRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS INC., Hebron, Ill., has 
introduced its Brushmist Spiral Dampening Systems to 
replace conventional sock dampeners on web offset 
presses. 

Brushmist is designed to reduce start-up and running 
waste by eliminating scumming, uneven dampening with 
web-width changes and unscheduled press stops to 
replace socks or clean fountain drains. The company said 
its new dampeners are maintenance-free and prevent ink 
contamination of fountain solution, allowing conductivity 
to be more easily maintained. 

The dampeners are available for all presses and are 
supplied in kit form for installation by the user or factory 
technician. 


* * * 


WEB COMMUNICATIONS GROUP INC., Bensen- 
ville, Ill., has released the Pivotless Wheel Chart, elimi- 
nating the wheel’s central metal eyelet, which, said Web, 
makes conventional wheel chart production expensive 
and time-consuming. The new design provides a low-cost 
novelty wheel chart produced entirely on press in a single 
pass. 





On the supply side . . 


A rotatable central panel is sandwiched between front 
and back carrier panels pasted along the circumference. It 
is turned using finger openings die cut into the carrier 
panels. When turned, pictures or data appear through 
other die-cut openings. 

Advertisers can use both sides of the carrier, with up to 
10 colors and optional aqueous coating. Web said it can 
include tear-out coupons, latex rub-offs, serial numbering, 
microfragrances, cosmetic samplings and ink-jet address- 
ing/personalization. 


* * & 


ROTEX SILVER RECOVERY CO., Springfield, Ohio, 
has introduced the Ultra Jr. silver recovery unit for 
smaller-volume users of photographic fixer. It has a one- 
gallon tank, rotating-drum cathode, visual ammeter and 
high-low recovery rate selection. 

Ultra Jr. plates at 2.0 or 2.8 amps and recovers 7.8-10.9 
grams per hour (.25-.35 troy ounces). A gallon of fixer with 
Y troy ounce can be desilvered in two hours. List price is 
$345. Optional kit with inlet and outlet fittings and tubing 
for direct connection to a film processor is $25. 

Also new are Ultra/Combo silver recovery systems that 
combine in a compact unit Ultra electrolytic silver recov- 
ery and Rotex reloadable steel wool tailing canister. They 
remove from fixer 95-97% of silver as chip and most of 
the silver tailings by means of the canister. 

Ultra/Combo models come in two sizes, rated to 
recover up to 2 and 14 troy ounces per hour, and can be 
connected to more than one processor. Ultra units built 
since 1965 are convertible to the Ultra/Combo configura- 
tion. 

* * * 


PROTEC INTERNATIONAL GROUP INC., Orlando, 
Fla., has developed the Paper Station for easy newspaper 
storage and bundling for curbside collection or removal to 
a central collection point for recycling. 

Made partly with recycled material, the 15” x 16” corru- 
gated holder contains twine that is pulled across the bot- 
tom and then hooked through a die-cut “Y” on the oppo- 
site side of the width and length, allowing the newspapers 
to be tied in both directions. 

Newspapers are stacked on top of the twine. When the 
container is full, the twine is tied and cut, producing a 
bundle ready for recycling. The container is reused. A 
container is also available for efficient storage of newspa- 
pers in apartments or computer paper in offices. 

Paper Station has top and side printing space for use in 
promoting newspapers, recycling and other applications. 


e* ke & 


PRESSROOM PRODUCTS INC., Rolling Meadows, 
Ill., announced availability of a reverse-osmosis system 
capable of generating between 100 and 250,000 gallons of 
purified water per day. The process removes dissolved 
minerals such as calcium and magnesium salts that can 
cause printing problems. It also removes chlorine, bac- 
teria and other microorganisms. 

Listed benefits of purified water include reductions in 
roller stripping, halftone fill-in, blanket piling, fountain 
solution and ink use and press component corrosion. It is 
also said to improve print quality and reduce down time 
and paper waste. 
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Vu/Text adds four 
dailies, creates 
Autos OnLine 


Shortly after announcing the addi- 
tion of the San Francisco Examiner to 
its databank, Knight-Ridder’s Vu/ 
Text brought on line the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, the Newport 
News, Va. Daily Press and Times- 
Herald and The Press of Atlantic 
City, raising its number of electroni- 
cally accessible newspapers to 61. 

The Examiner is the seventh Cali- 
fornia newspaper available through 
Vu/Text. The Commercial Appeal is 
the databank’s first Tennessee data- 
base. The Newport News papers 
extend electronic coverage to Virgin- 
ia’s Tidewater region. The Press gives 
Vu/Text users access to news from 
southern New Jersey. 

In conjunction with the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer and Philadelphia Daily 
News, Vu/Text has developed a com- 
puterized automotive classified ser- 
vice comprising the used-car classi- 
fied ads from both papers. The Autos 
OnLine database will be distributed 
to consumers on the Bell Atlantic 
IntelliGate network. 

Vu/Text’s first customized project 
for newspapers is a service giving 
Atlanta owners of personal comput- 
ers and modems access to the Consti- 
tution and Journal publication library 
via simple interface on Bell South’s 
videotex gateway. 


Papers paginate 
with Editorial 
News Layout 


An additional order for Editorial 
News Layout (ENL) was placed by 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, which 
already used the product from B_d- 
ford, Mass.-based Information Engi- 
neering to paginate its Living section, 
B section and portions of its A sec- 
tion. 

When the paper explored pagina- 
tion several years ago, area makeup 
required much coding, but with ENL 
“editors worry about layout and 
reporters worry about writing,” 
according to P-I technology manager 
Bob Roach. Features editor Gene 
Achzinger noted that better news- 
room control over pages has replaced 
problems that arose from poor com- 
munications with a separately housed 
composing room. 





Information Engineering reported 
that the Rochester, N.Y. Democrat 
and Chronicle and Times-Union have 
installed ENL to add pagination to 
their Atex front-end system. Gannett 
Rochester Newspapers uses Editorial 
News Layout to paginate the papers’ 
A sections. While the product speeds 
page production, existing typesetters 
prevent full-page output, according to 
the vendor. 


NPPA elects 
new officers 


Newly elected officers of the 
National Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation are Michael T. Martinez, 
president, Michael Morse, vice presi- 
dent, and Skip Peterson, secretary. 

Sunday and projects editor at the 
Detroit News, Martinez had earlier 
been head of the art and photography 
departments at the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. He has served as Region 4 
director and as secretary of the 
NPPA. 

Morse, photojournalism sequence 
chairman at Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity, where he co-founded the 
photojournalism program, has been 
with NPPA for 16 years, six as 
national student chapters chair- 
man. He also chairs the Electronics In 
Photojournalism Committee and edits 
The Electronic Contact Sheet, a 
newsletter reporting developments in 
that area. 





Peterson, director of photography 
at the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, 
serves a two-year term as secretary. 
President and vice president are one- 
year terms. 


Lee buys out 
partner in 
NAPP Systems 


Lee Enterprises Inc., whose busi- 
nesses include 19 daily newspapers, 
numercus weeklies and shoppers and 
five tv stations, has agreed to buy 
Nippon Paint (USA) Inc.’s holdings 
in NAPP Systems Inc., manufacturer 
of photopolymer letterpress and flexo- 
graphic newspaper printing plates. 

Lee and the U.S. subsidiary of 
Osaka-based Nippon Paint Co. Ltd. 
each owned half of NAPP. Through- 
out the 17-year partnership Lee has 
been involved in the management of 
NAPP, in San Marcos, Calif. 
According to Lee, ownership of 
NAPP by one company was agreed 
upon for technological and competi- 
tive reasons, including a need for 
rapid decision making. 

Lee president Richard D. Gottlieb 
said no staffing changes were 
expected at NAPP, whose president, 
John Patterson, pointed to possible 
new markets in Eastern Europe and 
China for the company’s NAPPlate 
letterpress product. 
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Sullivan Graphics 
lists appointments, 
acquisition, award 


Two executive appointments have 
been announced by Sullivan Graphics 
president Jim Sullivan. 

Paul Koessler, president of the 
Media Group, was named vice chair- 
man of the board at Sullivan Graphics 
Inc., a Sullivan subsidiary with seven 
printing plants throughout North 
America. Among its color products 
for newspaper are ad inserts and Sun- 
day comics. 

Koessler continues to report to Jim 
Sullivan and is involved in mergers, 
acquisitions and new market oppor- 
tunities. His position as Media Group 
president will be assumed by Doug 
Brazell, who remains president of 
Sullivan’s Prepress Group. He is now 
also responsible for the commercial 
printing plants purchased by Sullivan 
from Greater Buffalo Press last year. 

Brazell founded American Color, 
among the largest U.S. prepress pro- 
duction companies. Acquired by 
Greater Buffalo Press in 1986, it 
became a Sullivan division after Sulli- 
van acquired Greater Buffalo Press. 
American Color completed in early 
August the acquisition of Atlanta- 
based Mail & Media, a full-service 
print production company serving 
retailers throughout the Southeast. 

Earlier in the year, a newspaper 
insert produced by the Greater Buf- 
falo Press division received a first- 
place award for excellence in the 
Printing Industries of America 1990 
Nonheatset Competition. 

Ordinarily an offset competition, 
the award was made without knowl- 
edge of the fact that the insert was 
printed by the flexographic process, 
according to Flexo magazine. The 
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winning entry was a home-and-garden 
center ad inserted into Detroit-area 
newspapers last year. It was printed 
on a Motter Printing Press Co. CFI 
commercial flexo press. Its awards 
category, Best Four-Color Mechani- 
cal Art Process Only in Newsprint or 
Groundwood Stock, includes news- 
paper inserts, flyers and fake color 
comics. 


Register selects 
triple-l, 
Atex systems 


The Orange County (Calif.) Regis- 
ter has acquired a $2.1 million ad 
makeup system from Information 
International Inc. 


The installation includes eight gray- 
scale and five color Ad Makeup Sta- 
tions (AMS/2), two 3750 InfoScan 
broadsheet scanners to digitize line 
art, photos and prescreened materials 
(field upgradable for page facsimile 
transmission), two Image Network 
Processors for graphics database 
management, file service and data 
protection, two VideoPrint plain- 
paper (11"x17") proofers, a PostScript 
interpreter for recording PostScript 
images and Classified Processor for 
merging graphics with output from 
the paper’s Atex front end. 

AMS, with machine-generated 
graphics capabilities and tools for 
electronic access, manipulation, 
assembly and text and graphics lay- 
ering for camera-ready display ads, 
also offers template layout aids and 
pixel editing. Color AMS/2 worksta- 
tions have a full-color user interface 
with user-definable color palette and 
selective text/graphics colorization. 
The triple-I Ad Auditor at AMS moni- 
tors workflow, ad complexity and the 
proof correction cycle. 

After recently expanding its Atex 
editorial system, the Register con- 
tracted for an Atex Integrated Adver- 
tising System, with 180 terminals and 
12 Atex applications servers. 

Software includes the Atex Inte- 
grated Advertising System (including 
retail and classified order entry), Atex 
Classified Pagination Software, 
which employs an interactive 
approach in assembling classified ad 
pages, Atex Architect software to 
manage design and layout of all retail 
advertising throughout the newspa- 
per and Atex PC Preference, enabling 
personal computers to emulate an 
Atex terminal. 





In addition to its upgraded editorial 
system and the specific needs of the 
Register, interest in Atex pagination 
was cited in the selection of the Atex 
classified system. 


Flint completes 
S&V acquisition 


Flint Ink Corp. completed its 
acquisition of Sinclair & Valentine 
L.P., a transaction begun in 1987 
when Flint formed a partnership with 
S&V management and others in a 
leveraged buyout of what was then an 
Allied-Signal Inc. division. 

Flint said that while the controlling 
interest it acquired in the St. Paul, 
Minn.-based company had made it 
the second-largest U.S. ink manufac- 
turer, it became, in fact, the largest 
American-owned ink company, with 
more than 3,000 employees in the 
U.S., Canada and Mexico. 

Flint and its subsidiaries produce 
newspaper, commercial, publication, 
forms and packaging inks, pigments 
and dispersions. S&V supplies com- 
mercial and packaging inks, as well as 
pigments and offset printing blankets. 


According to Flint Ink president 
Howard Flint II, S&V and Flint 
would experience no immediate oper- 
ational changes but some long-term 
consolidation was anticipated. 


Shortly after Flint completed the 
S&V acquisition, West Germany’s 
BASF AG decided to sell its North 
American ink business. Flint lawyer 
Larry King said the company had no 
comment on any possible interest in 
acquiring the BASF operation, which 
reportedly employs about 1,400 peo- 
ple in the U.S. and Canada. 


Southam to 
acquire Unimedia 
printing plant 


Southam Graphics Group has 
agreed to acquire Quebec commercial 
printer Litho Prestige Inc. from 
Groupe Unimedia Inc. of Montreal, a 
unit of Hollinger Inc. Southam and 
Hollinger are both Toronto-based 
printing and publishing companies. 

Litho Prestige employs a staff of 
about 175 and has a yearly revenue of 
approximately $30 million (Cana- 
dian). Terms of the transaction were 
not disclosed. 
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Publisher blows 
the whistle on 
closed government 


Carl Long, publisher of the Anza 
Valley (Calif.) Outlook, knew just 
what to do when he believed a munici- 
pal council of which he is a member 
violated the state’s open meeting 
laws. 

He blew the whistle on it. 

Long charged that the Anza 
Municipal Advisory Council (MAC) 
failed to give proper notice of public 
meetings and met secretly. 

The publisher, who was appointed 
to the MAC in May by the Riverside 
County Board of Supervisors told E&P: 
“Some of the members didn’t want 
me on the council. I had been com- 
plaining about their actions in the 
paper.” 

Acting on Long’s report, state Sen. 
Marian Bergeson sent a letter to the 
state attorney general, asking for an 
investigation into the allegation. 


cils that make recommendations to 
county boards of supervisors on mat- 
ters that affect the region. 

Long told the California Newspa- 
per Publishers Association that the 
MAC is doing “everything they can to 
conduct the business out of the pub- 
lic’s eye. I’m trying to force them to 
conduct business in front cf the pub- 
lic.” 

The publisher said he had sought 
council membership in the hope of 
creating a more open atmosphere. 


Groups call for 
end to RBOC bans 


A number of consumer organiza- 
tions that have filed a joint brief urg- 
ing federal Judge Harold Greene to lift 
the restrictions prohibiting regional 
Bell operating companies (RBOCs) 
from offering information services 
such as electronic yellow pages. 

The joint brief charges that the 
restrictions “cheat America,” and 
prevent communications innovations 
from reaching the American con- 
sumer market. 

Joining in the filing are: Action for 
Children’s Television, American 
Council of the Blind, Black Citizens 
for a Fair Media and the Council of 
Churches of the City of New York, 
the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago’s Office of Communications, 





MACs are advisory citizens’ coun-, 





Citizens for a Sound Economy 
Foundation, Consumer Interest 
Research Foundation, Council of 
Chief State School Officers, National 
Association for Better Broadcasting, 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
National Association for the Deaf, 
National Council of Silver Haired 
Legislators, National Indian Youth 
Council Inc. and the Native American 
Broadcasting Consortium, National 
School Boards Association, National 
School Public Relations Association, 
Northeast Independent Living Pro- 
gram, Public Service Satellite Con- 
sortium, Telecommunications for the 
Deaf Inc., and World Institute on Dis- 
ability Inc. 


Prof who clashed 
with student paper 
resigns from post 


The Dartmouth College music pro- 
fessor, who was frequently criticized 
by the Dartmouth Review, reportedly 
has resigned. 

The conservative student newspa- 
per’s attacks on William S. Cole’s 
teaching techniques were called racist 
by other campus groups, although the 
Review maintained its criticisms were 
strictly based on Cole’s teaching. 

According to published reports, in 
his letter of resignation, Cole wrote, 
“I wish I were leaving under more 
favorable circumstances. I know 
many people will feel that the forces 
which are part of my leaving Dart- 
mouth have won a major victory. 
However, this problem is no longer 
for me to wrestle with. It is a problem 
for Dartmouth to wrestle with.” 


Newspaper 
distributors charged 
with extortion 


Two employees of a wholesale 
newspaper distributor have been 
charged with extorting $30,000 to 
assure speedy shipments of the New 
York Times to a newspaper home 
and business delivery service. 

According to federal prosecutors, 
the defendants allegedly stalled ship- 
ments toa company called Mitchell’s, 
the World’s Finest Newspaper Deliv- 
ery Service, to force the company to 
make the payoffs. 

Both defendants, Leo D’ Angelo 
and James McCreay, pleaded not 





guilty. They are employed by Metro- 
politan News Company, one of the 
city’s largest newspaper distributors, 
which was not accused of any wrong- 
doing. 

The owner of Mitchell’s was re- 
portedly threatened with physical, as 
well as economic, harm if he did not 
make the payments. 


Globe starts 
weekly section 


The Boston Globe will begin pub- 
lishing a special section, North 
Weekly, for communities north of 
Boston as part of Sunday editions, 
beginning Sept. 30. 

Devoted to news and events in 37 
municipalities north of Boston, it will 
include features, business news, 
youth activities, sports, letters to the 
editor and a regional calendar. Circu- 
lation will be approximately 125,800, 
with a readership of 316,000. 


Fax features 


Washington, D.C.-based News 
USA is now offering a service that 
allows newspapers to request partic- 
ular feature story topics from News 
USA client organizations and compa- 
nies and then have the stories auto- 
matically faxed to the newspaper. 


L.A. Times grant 
to fund electronic 
newsroom at USC 


The Times Mirror Foundation has 
made a grant of $250,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to 
establish the Los Angeles Times Elec- 
tronic Newsroom at the USC School 
of Journalism. 

Students will learn text develop- 
ment, editing, copy editing, page 
design and layout, graphic design, 
photo sizing, cover and color-page 
design, typesetting and the produc- 
tion of four-color separations. 

The newsroom will have a link to 
USC’s campuswide information net- 
work, allowing faculty and students 
to tap into library databases. Included 
in the newsroom are 16 computer- 
ized workstations, two printers, 
one providing proof-quality output 
and the other providing typesetting, 
photo scanners to incorporate photos 
into electronic files, a fax modem, 
specialized furniture and a security 
system. 
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Instruction 
(Continued from page 16) 





42.7% of the editors said they would 
withhold identification of a murder 
victim at the request of a survivor, 
compared with 29.1% in 1985. 

The professors added, “Despite 
the criticism often leveled at newspa- 
pers by crime victims, only 38.2% of 
the victim advocates said newspaper 
editors pay little attention to the rights 
of victims.” 

They concluded that “Editors are 
giving more thought to how their 
newspapers identify crime, resulting 
in a continuation of the trend to print 
fewer names and addresses.” 

Thomason and LaRocque said vic- 
tim advocates believe they deserve 
much of the credit for this develop- 
ment, “but editors are not willing to 
credit victim groups for changes in 
identification policy.” 





Roughed 


(Continued from page 19) 





even attempt to open an automobile 
door without the owner’s permission 
goes beyond professional conduct.” 

While Scott Bertling conceded that 
Kelley was not on his “best behavior, 
neither were people who identified 
themselves as journalists in Juarez 
Thursday who kicked and punched 
our photographer,” she asserted. 

Scott Bertling told E&P that Salas, 
the Mexican police official, later 
invited her and the H-P’s Juarez beat 
reporter to lunch in Juarez to discuss 
the affair. 

“He was very pleasant and told us 
what a tough job he had patrolling the 
border for drugs with not enough 
officers, but he gave no indication we 
would get our film back,” she noted. 

Val Nicholas, senior producer for 
KCRA-TV, said police confiscated 
only the camera tape of the journal- 
ists’ seizure. 

“It’s a good thing they didn’t go 
into our truck where all the other tape 
was,” he commented. 

Kelly New Entertainment plans to 
air the car-theft program on Sept. 8,” 
Nicholas said. 


Paper expands 


The Temecula Californian has 
expanded to daily publication. 

Formerly a thrice-weekly paper 
with paid circulation of nearly 13,000, 
it serves six communities in south- 
west Riverside County and has added 
500 subscribers since going daily. 








Dedicated service 


Francisco Gomez, a 13-year-old 
carrier for the Torrance (Calif.) Daily 
Breeze now knows that almost any- 
thing can happen on a route. 

He was making collections when he 
encountered a lost 4-year-old Japan- 
ese girl, who only spoke Japanese. 

He went through the neighborhood, 
knocking on doors until he found 
someone who could speak Japanese. 
He was then able to learn her name 
and the name of her preschool, which 
was able to locate her parents. 

Francisco was given the Community 
Service Award plaque by the Califor- 
nia Newspaper Carrier Foundation, 
Inc. 


Pioneer contracts 


An agreement on new editorial and 
production contracts has been 
reached between Pioneer Newspa- 
pers Inc. and the Chicago Newspaper 
Guild bargaining committee. 

In contracts running to May 1993, 
editorial employees will get pay raises 
ranging from 12.4% to 14.8%, and 
production employees will get 9% the 
first year and 2.5% in the second and 
third years. 





Static 


(Continued from page 13) 





compared with 16% in 1988. 

At commercial radio stations, 
minorities made up 9% of all news 
personnel in 1989, compared with 8% 
in 1988. 

Further, the study reported that 
women held about one-third of the 
jobs in both television and radio 
news, a proportion that has changed 
little in recent years. 





Investor 
(Continued from page 18) 





and Washington and weekly newspa- 
pers in Connecticut and New York. 

Both the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press 
and Macromedia, Inc., parent of The 
Record in Bergen County, N.J., and 
The News Tribune in Middlesex 
County, have expressed interest in 
acquiring the Home News. 

Macromedia chairman Malcolm 
Borg said that combining the News 
Tribune and the Home News in Mid- 
dlesex County would allow both com- 
panies to “compete more effec- 
tively” against the Newhouse-owned 
Star-Ledger. 








Names 
(Continued from page 10) 





Overholser complained to the 
police chief, and the city attorney 
later issued an opinion that the names 
must be revealed. 

Like nearly every newspaper, the 
Register does not print the names of 
rape victims. 

However, the newspaper did at- 
tract national attention when one vic- 
tim, Nancy Ziegenmeyer, came for- 
ward this March and told the story of 
her rape in a series of articles. 

During the discussion that followed 
that publication, editor Overholser 
suggested that the Register might 
have reporters call rape victims to see 
if they wanted their stories told. 

“After the Nancy Ziegenmeyer ar- 
ticles, I said I would like to formulate 
a policy that would move us closer to 
the day when information about rape 
was reported like other crimes,” she 
said. 

Overholser said that plan is being 
rethought. 

“The director of the local rape cri- 
sis center told me that would be 
deeply offensive, that it was invasive 
at the worst possible time. So we, 
frankly, have not done that.” 

Overholser added, however, that 
she is still trying to devise a way to 
permit rape victims to come forward 
publicly. One possibility, she sug- 
gested, could be calling a victim on 
the eve of trial. 

Des Moines police have been re- 
leasing the names of rape victims 
since the city attorney’s opinion, but 
their reluctance has been clear, Over- 
holser said. 

“They’ve gone through a series of 
proposals,” she said. “There was an 
early attempt to keep secret the name 
of any minor, 13 or under, who was a 
victim of violent crime. 

“That very weekend, a 13-year-old 
was a murder victim and they didn’t 
release the name, as, indeed, the law 
says they should not. The problem, 
though, was they would not release 
anything at all about the murder.” 


Japanese paper 
to offer weekly 


The Asahi Shimbun newspaper of 
Japan plans to begin publication in 
September of a weekly English-lan- 
guage 12-page news briefing about 
Japan’s economy, politics and its cul- 
tural and social dynamics. 

The Japanese-language editions of 
Asahi Shimbun report daily circula- 
tion of 8.2 million. 
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President’s job eliminated at New York Post 
Owner calls for special meeting with the unions 


New York Post president Valerie 
Salembier resigned on Aug. 23 after 
17 months in the post. She will not be 
replaced. 

Post owner and publisher Peter 
Kalikow will assume the title of presi- 
dent. 

At the same time, Kalikow has 
called for a Sept. 4 meeting with union 
leaders, leading to speculation that he 
wants to renegotiate contracts which 
are not due to expire until March of 
1991. 

Late last year, Kalikow estimated 
that the Post had lost $88 million since 
he acquired it from Rupert Murdoch 
in March of 1988. Post insiders and 
Union leaders, citing the elimination 





of Salembier’s position as a cost-sav- 
ing for the newspaper, are speculating 
that Kalikow also wants substantial 
manpower cutbacks from the unions 
or that he might threaten to close the 
paper. 

When Kalikow, who is one of New 
York City’s larger developers, 
acquired the Post from Murdoch, 
there were reports that he might keep 
the newspaper open for a few years, 
shut it and use the land as develop- 
ment property. The Post is located 
just a few blocks from the South 
Street Seaport along the East River. 

At the time, Kalikow denied that 
and stated his plans were to keep the 
newspaper open. 





Kalikow was not available for com- 
ment this week. 

In announcing her resignation, 
Salembier, 45, said she would “move 
forward to new challenges and oppor- 
tunities.” Prior to joining the Post, 
she was publisher of TV Guide and an 
ad executive at USA Today. 


Tabs grow 


The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel has 
introduced three broadsheet commu- 
nity news sections, called Orange 
Extra, Seminole Extra, and Volusia 
Extra, replacing Sentinel tabloids for 
the areas. 
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By Chris Lamb 


Columnist Walter E. Williams 
argues against affirmative action, 
quotas, the minimum wage, and agri- 
cultural price supports — which he 
calls “aid to dependent farmers.” 

The George Mason University eco- 
nomics professor also says economic 
freedoms will always distribute more 
wealth than social programs. Dr. Wil- 
liams believes social reforms of the 
past few decades have hurt blacks 
more than helped them. 

Not surprisingly, readers react 
strongly to Williams and his weekly 
“A Minority View” column, which 
Heritage Features Syndicate distri- 
butes to about 100 newspapers — 
including the Arizona Republic, 
Detroit Free Press, Orange County 
Register, Sacramento Union, and 
San Diego Union. 

Newspapers have filled entire op- 
ed pages with letters responding to 
“Minority View” pieces. Williams 
has his critics, but also his admirers. 
In fact, there is a fan club for the 
writer. How many columnists have 
that? 

What is Williams’ reaction to all this 
attention? “That’s probably the best I 
can hope for — that is to challenge 
conventional wisdom on a whole 
range of ideas and get people to not 
necessarily agree with me, but to look 
at something from another light,” he 
stated. 

In his column, William said he tries 
to sell readers on the moral superior- 
ity of individual liberty. “My premise 
is that we own ourselves,” he 
declared. “It’s a notion that John 
Locke gave us that was incorporated 
into our Declaration of Independence 
and our Bill of Rights.” 

In order to make owning yourself 





Walter E. Williams 


meaningful, Williams continued, you 
must be able to own what you pro- 
duce. “If someone else owned all of 
what you produce, then you would be 
a slave,” he said. 

Williams noted that when programs 
like affirmative action create a special 
advantage or privilege for someone 
based on race, it inevitably creates a 
disadvantage for someone else. 

“It’s morally offensive because no 
white today owns slaves, and so he’s 
not accountable for his father,” com- 
mented Williams. “If you believe in 
individual accountability, you have to 
find some of the government pro- 
grams offensive.” 

Williams also said quotas are 
unconstitutional. 

“The whole premise that underlies 
quotas is a morally bankrupt idea: 
Let’s help blacks of today by punish- 
ing whites of today for what whites of 





Columnist doesn’t follow liberal agenda 


‘A Minority View’ writer Walter E. Williams of HFS takes positions 
that stir up a lot of positive and negative reader reaction 


yesterday did to blacks of yester- 
day,” stated the columnist. 

Williams also calls for the abolition 
of the minimum wage law. 

“In 1948, black teen-age unem- 
ployment was less than that of 
whites,” he said. “Compare it with 
today and it’s the opposite. You can’t 
explain it by saying there was less 
racism in 1948 than there is today. 
You can’t explain it by saying that 
blacks had more education than 
whites in 1948. You have to explain it 
by increases in both the level and 
coverage of the minimum wage law.” 


Williams reported that he gets the 
ugliest mail when he writes about 
Social Security. “I just point out that 
it’s a bankrupt system,” he said. “We 
ought to find some way to privatize 
Social Security.” 

This is not what a lot of people 
want to read, and emotional letters can 
result — especially from those people 
dependent on Social Security. “You 
can see the shaky handwriting — little 
old ladies tell me that I’m an evil 
person, that I’m going to die and go to 
hell,” said Williams. 

To his readers who disagree with 
Williams, he’s accused of “giving aid 
and comfort to racism around the 
United States. I get some letters from 
blacks saying I want to be white, that 
I’m pushing a white man’s agenda,” 
said Williams. His response? “I have 
to call the shots the way I see them.” 

But, Williams added, he gets mail 
from others who “say they admire me 
for being colorblind and evenhanded. 
Many say I’m a breath of fresh air.” 


After reading his column in the Sac- 
ramento Union, a group of people 
started the Walter Williams Boosters 
— a fan club with over 300 members. 
There is also a Booster Bulletin 





“Jane’s On Defense,” a weekly 
column about military issues, is being 
offered by the New York Times Syndi- 
cation Sales Corporation. 

The 800-word feature — written by 





people at the London-based Jane’s 
Defence Weekly, which is read in over 
160 countries — discusses matters 
such as Iraq, chemical weapons, and 
the post-Cold War era. 


‘Jane’s On Defense’ feature is about military issues 


Charter subscribers include the 
New London (Conn.) Day, Marys- 
ville (Calif.) Appeal-Democrat, Palm- 
dale (Calif.) Antelope Valley Press, 
and San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Justice for some. 


Editorial cartoonists join package 


Two editorial cartoonists have 
been added to North America Syndi- 
cate’s “Best and Wittiest” package, 
bringing to 12 the number of artists 
who are part of the daily service. 


The two, both award winners, are 
H. Clay Bennett of the St. Petersburg 
Times. and John Darkow of the San 
Antonio Light. 


Bennett, who was formerly syndi- 
cated by Copley News Service, is a 


South Carolina native and University 
of North Alabama commercial art 
major who joined the Times in 1981. 

Darkow is a Wisconsin native who 
studied engineering at the University 
of Missouri. He worked for the Mis- 
souri Times and Columbia Daily Tri- 
bune before coming to the Light in 
1982. 

NAS distributes the “Best and Wit- 
tiest” package (see E&P, May 24) to 
over 250 papers. 








monthly newsletter. 

Williams said he was contacted 
about the fan club by a reader in Cool, 
Calif., and agreed to go along with it 
under one condition — “that it’s not 
so much I get support but that my 
ideas get promoted. He’s done that.” 

But some members of the fan club 
may be touting Williams for presi- 
dent. “We don’t know who is behind 
the distribution of campaign buttons 
saying, ‘Walter Williams — Liberta- 
rian for President ’92,’” said Heritage 
managing editor Andy Seamans. “It 
could be any one of several hundred 
fans who are members of the Walter 
Williams Boosters Club.” 

Seamans said Williams, while not 
ruling out future races, wants no part 
of the 1992 election. The columnist 
has also turned down posts in both the 
Reagan and Bush administrations. 

Williams began doing a column in 
1978 for the black-owned Philadel- 
phia Tribune. After writing for that 
newspaper for about two years, Wil- 
liams said he was encouraged by 
Richmond Times-Dispatch editorial 
page editor Ed Grimsley to try to get 
syndicated. From there Williams 
landed with the Washington, D.C.- 
based Heritage, which also distrib- 
utes Grimsley’s “Crosscurrents” fea- 
ture. “He’s been the backbone of our 
syndicate,” said Seamans of Wil- 
liams. 

The columnist resists tacking a 
label of conservative or liberal on his 
opinions. Williams’ views, after all, 


Chris Lamb is a Dayton, Ohio- 
based writer. 








are economic — not political. He 
believes conservatives and liberals in 
Congress are not as different as some 
people might think. “Liberals like 
Ted Kennedy want to confiscate the 
fruits of my labor to give to the poor 
people,” observed Williams. “And 
conservatives like Bob Dole want to 
confiscate the fruits of my labor to 
give to farmers and to bail out the 
savings and loans.” 

Williams regularly takes his opin- 
ions on the road where he often 
debates civil rights leaders like the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, who also does a 
column for the Los Angeles Times Syn- 
dicate. “He acts like a gentleman and 
he’s friendly, but he doesn’t buy my 
argument,” Williams said of Jackson. 
“There’s nothing in it for him. If I 
were inside a bottle, most of the 
established civil rights leaders or 
black politicians wouldn’t uncork it 
so I could breathe,” he added with a 
laugh. Why? “Because the things I 
say undermine their agenda.” 

The columnist said the opinions of 
“so-called black leaders” in the U.S. 
do not reflect that of most American 


blacks. 

“Gallup Poll after Gallup Poll say 
about 65% of blacks are for the death 
penalty, 70% are for prayer in the 
schools, 50% are against busing for 
the purpose of integration, and 60 to 
70% are against abortion,” said Wil- 
liams. “But if you take the so-called 
black leaders, such as Jesse Jackson, 
they will say he’s against the death 
penalty, he’s for busing, he’s against 
prayer in school, and he’s against 
abortion. I said in one column that 
Jerry Falwell’s values are far more in 
keeping with black people than Jesse 

(Continued on page 32) 











Huge poll response 


A whopping 17,595 readers 
responded to a recent Detroit Free 
Press comics poll, with the favorite 
strip being “Calvin and Hobbes” by 
Bill Watterson of Universal Press Syn- 
dicate. 

The next four finishers were “For 
Better or For Worse” by Lynn John- 
ston of Universal, “Peanuts” by 
Charles M. Schulz of United Feature 
Syndicate, “The Lockhorns” by 
Bunny Hoest and John Reiner of King 
Features Syndicate, and “Sally 
Forth” by Greg Howard of North 
America Syndicate. 

In the last major Free Press survey 
six years ago, “Sally Forth” was 
14th, “The Lockhorns” second, 
“Peanuts” first, and “For Better or 
For Worse” fifth. “Calvin and Hobbes” 
had not entered syndication yet. 
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Syndicate pulling columns from Arizona Daily Star 





(Continued from page 31) 
Jackson’s are.” 

Williams said he objects to the 
media calling Jackson and other black 
leaders spokesmen. The media do not 
designate spokesmen to any other 
nationality or racial group, he stated. 

“The assumption is not very flat- 
tering to me as a black person,” Wil- 
liams commented. “They say black 
people need leaders because they’re 
too damn stupid to find out where 
they want to go; they need a spokes- 
man because they don’t know what to 
say. No other ethnic group in this 
country has spokesmen.” 

Williams, 54, grew up in the slums 
of north Philadelphia with comedian 
Bill Cosby. He left the ghetto a long 
time ago, but it was there he learned 
what he still believes. 

“My father deserted us when I was 
2 and my sister was 4,” Williams said. 
“My mother demanded accountabil- 
ity and responsibility.” 

Williams disagrees with those say- 
ing poverty and discrimination are the 
reason for the problems facing inner 
cities today. 

“There was far more poverty and 
discrimination in the °20s, ’30s, and 
40s,” said Williams. “The black 
family was more intact, black kids 
could read and write better, there was 
more security in the neighborhoods. 
A black expert or white expert who 
wants to blame the status quo today 
on racism or poverty is hard put to 
explain why it wasn’t much worse in 
the ’20s, ’30s, and ’40s.” 

How does Williams explain it? “In 
general, we’ve just been subsidizing 
slovenly behavior,” he said. “We 
made easy welfare. The government 
says, ‘I'll send you a $300-a-month 
check. I’ll give you food stamps and 
housing loans on the condition that 
you have babies.”” 

Williams has taught economics at 
the Fairfax, Va.-based George Mason 
for 10 years. The former taxi driver — 
who has a doctorate in economics 
from UCLA — has also written four 
books, including The State Against 
Blacks, America: A Minority 
Viewpoint, All It Takes Is Guts, and 
South Africa’s War Against Capital- 
ism. 


TV shows and more 


In addition to hosting last month’s 
Funny You Should Ask CBS pilot, 





By David Astor 


The Washington Post Writers Group has pulled Ellen Goodman, George F. 
Will, and three other features from the Arizona Daily Star effective September 
2 


This action came after Star executive editor Stephen Auslander deducted 
$120 in what he considered unfair computer-to-computer delivery fees from an 
August WPWG bill of $291.60. 

“Inasmuch as you have refused to pay any of the AP D/F [DataFeature] 
charges we assess for delivering Writers Group columns to the Arizona Daily 
Star, we must end service as soon as possible,” wrote WPWG general man- 
ager/editorial director William Dickinson in an August 22 letter to Auslander. 

Besides Goodman and Will, the other three features include columns by 
Charles Krauthammer and real estate writer Kenneth Harney and op-ed 
drawings by Geoffrey Moss. 

Auslander said the Star’s editorial page editor is “very, very upset” at the 
turn of events, and Auslander added that he is unhappy, too. He noted that 
readers would miss the WPWG features, and that there is a chance the rival 
Tucson Citizen would pick up one or more of them. 

“But I can’t back down,” Auslander declared. “Then he [Dickinson] has 
won, and my point is lost. We’ll have to do without.” 

The Star executive editor has complained about the level of computer 
delivery charges at several syndicates (see E&P, August 4, 11, 18, and 25), but 
Auslander said he would consider buying replacements for the pulled WPWG 
features from everyone except WPWG and the Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 

Auslander has said he is most angry at the LATS and WPWG rates because 
AP considers LATS, WPWG, and the Los Angeles Times-Washington Post 
News Service one account and the Star and Citizen — which have a joint 
operating agreement — one delivery site (see E&P, August 4 for a more 
detailed explanation). 

LATS and WPWG have responded that their fees are justified. Dickinson, 
for instance, said about a month ago that WPWG’s $6 per column per week 
delivery charge is necessary to help pay for syndicate salaries, equipment, and 
more. He has since stated that he doesn’t feel it is appropriate to discuss the 
WPWG-Star delivery matter with the press again; it was Auslander who sent a 
copy of Dickinson’s letter to E&P. 

In another development, Auslander informed LATS that he is canceling 
“Pogo.” He said in an August 22 letter to the syndicate that “the cost of this 
comic is equal to the amount you were charging for high-speed delivery of four 
features.” Auslander had previously dropped two LATS columns. 





San Diego Union/Copley News Ser- 


Copley since 1985. 
vice editorial cartoonist Steve Kelley 


Copley “Business Traveler” col- 





is hosting Million Dollar Video Chal- 
lenge — which has been syndicated to 
85 tv markets. 

Kelley also made his third stand-up 
comedy appearance on the Tonight 
show, and his first with Johnny Car- 
son as host. 

In another broadcast appearance, 
“The Lockhorns”/“Agatha 
Crumm’”/“What A Guy!” cartoonists 
Bunny Hoest and John Reiner of King 
Features Syndicate were on the New 
York-based WPIX-TV’s evening 
news program August 16. 

And in other Copley news, edito- 
rial/marketing director Nanette Wiser 
will speak at the Aspen Writer’s 
Foundation Third Annual Profes- 
sional Magazine Writers Symposium 
this month. Wiser is a Cornell Univer- 
sity graduate who has been with 





umnist Chris Barnett spoke at a 
recent gathering of the National Busi- 
ness Travelers Association. 

And Copley/Springfield (Ohio) 
News-Sun editorial cartoonist David 
Catrow has released a limited edition 
print of one of his wildlife paintings. 


Auto columnist dies 


Self-syndicated auto columnist 
Rob St. Francis has died at the age of 
50. 

The late Maryland resident’s family 
has agreed to recommend that St. 
Francis clients now use the “Drive It 
Forever” and “Ridin’ in Style” col- 
umns by Bob Sikorsky of the New 
York Times Syndication Sales Corpo- 
ration. 
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alized instruction? Sounds like the 
target of our newspaper and tv cam- 
paigns to me. 

Another group described by the 
study are the undereducated and 
underemployed. Eager to learn, they 
make dramatic changes in their lives 
when they learn to read. The study 
also adds that they are the ones the 
media most often features in human- 
interest stories. 


Considering the high dropout rate, 
maybe we ought to pay more atten- 
tion to another group, the stationary 
poor. These are the unemployed and 
unemployable. Even though they 
have the greatest need, according to 
the study, this is the smallest group 
currently enrolled. They will also 
increase significantly as job require- 
ments rise in the future. Most impor- 
tant, they see little value in reading. 
Are these the 94% we are not reach- 
ing? 

So, a third alarm. Before we ex- 
pend any more monies and energies 
on promotion, we should address the 
issue of how to approach a population 
that sees little value in reading. What 
will work? Many say the answer is to 
include the learner in the planning 
process. Community-based literacy 
programs do this and they have the 
highest success rate in recruiting and 
retaining “hard-to-reach” learners. 
This approach is called “participa- 
tory education,” and it requires a dra- 
matic change in philosophy from that 
of the traditional classroom. 

Community-based classes are lo- 
cated within the neediest neighbor- 
hoods. Their advisory boards, teach- 
ers, administrative staff and aides all 
come from the communities being 
served; learners take an active role in 
planning, recruiting and developing 
curriculum. They differ considerably 
from public school and volunteer pro- 
grams that generally take direction 
from values of middle-class profes- 
sionals. The dropout rate in commu- 
nity-based programs is reported to be 
35%, versus up to 70% for other pro- 
grams. 

Richard J.V. Johnson, president 
and publisher of the Houston Chroni- 
cle, pointed out at a national literacy 
conference in Denver last year, “A 
newspaper, more than any other 
single entity ina community, can best 
provide the leadership, the motiva- 
tion and the support that a literacy 
movement must have.” Now is a 
critical time in the country’s literacy 
efforts. Newspapers can take imme- 








diate steps to move us out of what the 
Chronicle’s publisher calls a “tread- 
ing water” situation in which the liter- 
acy movement now finds itself. 

There are two critical paths to take. 
One focuses on the weaknesses of 
present programs, uncovering them, 
reporting them, and then sitting back 
and waiting for a change. To follow 
this path, reporters could follow the 
dropout rate of their local literacy 
programs. See if they compare with 
national rates of up to 70%, and then 
try to find out why. Here are some 
questions to ask each program: 

Are classes held where the hard-to- 
reach live? Do community members 
serve on the advisory board? Do 
teachers and tutors come from the 
learners’ community? Are peers used 
for enrollment purposes? Do learners 
play a large role in selection and 
development? Is the goal of reading to 
accomplish something bigger in the 
community? Is instruction self- 
directed, with learner goals taking the 
lead? Do learners play a large role in 
evaluating the program? 





that approaches that combine job 
skills and literacy skills while indivi- 
dualizing instruction result in faster 
and better learning than traditional 
approaches. 

There are other advantages. Cap- 
tive audience literacy programs make 
it easier to record student progress. 
Even follow-up of past students, sel- 
dom seen in today‘s programs, 
becomes possible, and program eval- 
uation is easily broadened to include 
communication between the learner 
and those he interacts with during the 
course of the day. 

Captive audience classrooms are 
not new. It is just that they have not 
received as much attention as other 
programs and there are not as many of 
them. One example, however, 
intergenerational literacy efforts, has 
been highly publicized because of 
first lady Barbara Bush’s interest. 
These programs teach low-reading 
mothers to help their preschool chil- 
dren learn to read in day-care type 
centers. While they are few in number 
and it is too early to have significant 





The newspaper industry could do much toward 
changing this myth into a reality by turning its literacy 
efforts away from promoting enrollment to 
investigating and reporting what happens in the 


literacy classrooms. 





Traditional programs just are not 
going to change overnight. There is 
another path to pursue, one that 
focuses on the positive and informs 
the public of a relatively unpublicized 
approach that shows potential for 
reaching masses of those in need. If I 
were to do it again, I would take this 
path. I call it the “captive audience” 
literacy approach and there are 
already several models in place. 
Classes are set up where the learner is 
regularly involved in something other 
than learning to read. The subject of 
his reading lesson is what he normally 
does at that site. 

Enrollment, attendance and drop- 
out problems are largely eliminated in 
such programs, since the learner is 
regularly at the site for another pur- 
pose other than learning to read. 
Peers are involved, learning is rein- 
forced beyond the classroom, and 
learners are able to see progress 
related to real-life situations. Most 
important, reading is not taught as an 
isolated skill but within the context of 
how it is used. As an example, work- 
place programs teach captive audi- 
ences. 

A study carried out in 1986 by the 
U.S. Department of Labor showed 





results, these programs do reach one 
particular segment of the non-reading 
public, non-working mothers. By 
learning to read and, in turn, encour- 
aging their children to read, these 
mothers may break the cycle of illiter- 
acy across generations. 

Workplace literacy programs also 
hold promise for reaching large num- 
bers. Hundreds of businesses across 
the country contribute to literacy 
efforts by forming partnerships for 
general public awareness. Very few 
of these actually educate their own 
employees, however, and the news- 
paper industry is no exception, but 
recently two industrywide and indus- 
try-specific instructional programs 
have been announced for banking and 
graphics arts employees. 

The American Banking Institute’s 
“Strategic Skill Builders for Bank- 
ing” program teaches job-related 
thinking skills needed to perform such 
critical banking tasks as cross-selling, 
customer service and balancing the 
cash drawer. Why the interest on the 
part of the banking industry? The 
public will be shocked to learn that a 
1989 American Bankers Association 
(ABA) survey found that tellers and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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other key personnel had serious skill 
deficiencies on the job. 


The only other industrywide pro- 
gram is the “Carl Didde Work- 
PLACE Program” which has been 
developed by the National Associa- 
tion of Printers and Lithographers 
(NAPL) of Teaneck, N.J. This pro- 
gram will be of special interest to 
newspapers since the materials are 
print-specific, focusing on prepress, 
press, bindery and materials han- 
dling. Again, why the interest on the 
part of the graphic arts industry? A 
recent survey by NAPL revealed that 
83% linked problems in their compa- 
nies to the lack of basic skills. 


The Carl Didde WorkPLACE Pro- 
gram seems to include many of the 


major success elements of the partici- 
patory education programs. Employ- 
ees, including managers, in four com- 
mercial printing companies have been 
active in developing and field-testing 
the lessons, and the final package 
allows for curriculum input specific to 
each plant. 

Other captive audience settings 
include homeless shelters, churches 
and prisons — which actually are not 
newcomers to the education field, 
although for a long time greater 
importance was placed on preparing 
more advanced inmates for the high 
school diploma than on teaching basic 
skills. It is imperative, I feel, that 
newspapers take up their “investiga- 
tive” role once again and report what 
is happening in “captive audience” 
settings. In the spirit of past ““aware- 


ness,” they could take it a step fur- 
ther, identify potential “captive audi- 
ence” sites locally and encourage 
them to institute literacy efforts. 
Traditional existing programs just 
cannot and will not ever be able to 
serve the large masses of people in 
captive audience setting. 


Once we spoke of “a nation at 
risk,” a nation that needed to know 
about a serious educational crisis. 
Today we have “a nation aroused,” a 
nation that knows there is a crisis but 
believes the individual targets of a 
massive media campaign have been 
reached and are being “fixed.” 


The newspaper industry could do 
much toward changing this myth into 
a reality by turning its literacy efforts 
away from promoting enrollment to 
investigating and reporting what hap- 
pens in the literacy classrooms. 








Iraq 


(Continued from page 7) 





tor Mallet — and I worked as if we 
were covering any story. We hired 
taxis to go around town and inter- 
viewed people on the streets, in hos- 
pitals, in hotels and on the phone. The 
Iraqis seemed more preoccupied with 
moving troops to the south than 
with tightening their grip on Kuwait 
City. 

“But then a group of Iraqi military 
and civilian officials checked into the 
Kuwait International Hotel, where | 
had been staying... 

“When they checked in, Lubber- 
ding and I checked out. The last thing 
we wanted was Iraqis inquiring who 
we were.” 





tried embassies, but the most that a 
couple of them allowed us was a one- 
paragraph pool report. We searched 
for people to carry out handwritten 
stories. 

“We became so desperate one 
afternoon that we seriously 
discussed — having heard that 
Kuwaitis breed birds as a hobby — 
trying to find a carrier pigeon that 
could fly our stories to Bahrain or 
Saudi Arabia. 

“ *Yes, but how many words cana 
pigeon carry?’ someone asked. No, 
forget it.” 

Murphy wrote that about 12 days 
after the invasion, Lubberding and 
Mallet “decided to make a run for it.” 

They called Murphy at 11:30 p.m. 
to tell her they were going to try to 
leave at 4:30 a.m. 

“With no transport and a nighttime 





“We became so desperate one afternoon that we 
seriously discussed — having heard that Kuwaitis 
breed birds as a hobby — trying to find a carrier 
pigeon that could fly our stories to Bahrain or Saudi 
Arabia.” 





Murphy wrote that she then moved 
in with some Americans who were 
part of a larger group from an engi- 
neering firm working on a project 
there. 

“For these Americans, the greatest 
burden was, and still is, not being able 
to call home...” she wrote, “and 
for us reporters, this was our greatest 
distress: We had firsthand accounts 
of what was going on in Kuwait, the 
place everyone was talking about, 

and no way to communicate it. We 








curfew in force, I had no way of 
reaching their hotel to join them,” she 
wrote. “Foreseeing this possibility, I 
had given Lubberding a story to file 
for me when she got out. Two days 
later, I heard they had made it to 
Saudi Arabia, but I still do not know 
exactly how.” 

After Aug. 16, when the British and 
Americans were ordered by Iraq to 
gather at local hotels, “the danger to 
Westerners became more acute and 
haunting.” 





The day prior to that, Murphy 
wrote, she and two Americans had 
made an attempt to escape through 
the desert via “a route that had been 
used successfully before.” About two 
miles outside the city they were 
stopped by Iraqi soldiers who ordered 
them to turn back. 

“A few days later, I finally met 
someone who said he could help me 
get out of the country,” Murphy 
wrote. “I moved to a place where I 
would be closer to him and his family 
to facilitate the departure. These peo- 
ple showed tremendous hospitality 
and concern for my welfare, and they 
helped me do my jobas a reporter, but 
I’m reluctant to say any more about 
them. If the Iraqis knew their identity, 
they would certainly be arrested. 

“I was told a little after 9 o’clock 
Monday morning [Aug. 27] that a con- 
voy was leaving that day. It was as 
safe as any, but not 100% guaranteed, 
I was told. If I wanted to go, I should 
get ready. 

“I decided in a minute, mostly on 
instinct. I reasoned that the worst that 
could happen if the Iraqis spotted me 
was that I would be detained . 

Driving across the desert, Murphy 
wrote, they saw many cars stuck in 
the sand or with dead engines, and, in 
fact, two of the nine cars from her 
convoy had to be abandoned because 
of failed engines, and the group had to 
stop three times to dig cars out of the 
sand. 

“The first I realized we were near 
the border was when I saw a young 
boy hanging out the window of 
another car, grinning from ear to ear. 
He pointed up ahead and thrust his 
fists in the air in a sign of victory. 
There it was behind a berm of sand. A 
Saudi border post and safety...” 
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Murphy wrote that it “was with 
mixed feelings that I climbed into the 
car of a kind U.S. diplomat who had 
been patiently waiting for Americans 


at the border for more than a week. | 
was the only one to arrive in eight 
days. As we headed south for Riyadh, 
I thought that my journey, in a sense, 


was now over but, somehow, remem- 
bering the Kuwaitis and Westerners 
held hostage whom I left behind, it 
doesn’t seem yet finished.” 





Pentagon press pool disbands 


No need now since the Saudi Arabian government 
has begun granting visas to Western journalists 


By Debra Gersh 


Now that the Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment has begun granting visas to 
Western journalists, the Pentagon 
press pool has been disbanded. 

The pool was called up a few days 
after American troops began leaving 
for the Middle East, at a time when 
the Saudi government was not grant- 
ing visas (E&P, Aug. 18, P. 11). 

Shortly thereafter, however, news 
organizations were allowed into 
Saudi Arabia on their own and, 
according to most published reports, 
there were more than 250 journalists 
on the scene. 

Some news organizations from the 
pool have left their people there, 
fearing that if there is some conflict it 
will be difficult to get back in, while 
others are pulling out. 

All those interviewed for this story, 
however, said that, should the Saudis 
revoke the journalists’ visas, they 
expect the Pentagon would form a 
second pool, probably made up of 
reporters already in the region. 

Associated Press Washington 
bureau chief Jonathan Wolman noted 
that the “pool served its purpose.” 

“We want open coverage,” he 
said. “We reluctantly accept the pool 
where it has to be.” 

The AP now has a number of corre- 
spondents and photographers there. 

Scripps Howard vice president/ 
newspapers Dan Thomasson said 
their pool correspondent is going to 
stay in Saudi Arabia. 

Thinking it might be difficult to get 
back in once something started, 
Thomasson said now they wait and 
watch, although reporters have to 
stretch now to get something new. 

“The pool worked well. We were 
grateful to be a part of it,” he noted, 
adding, however, that the pool was 
“undercut a little bit” when the Sau- 
dis began to let other reporters in. 

According to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal pool reporter, the Pentagon peo- 
ple were pretty accommodating, said 
managing editor Steve Hannah. “The 
heavy hand of the Pentagon has not 





been on his back.” The Journal, how- 
ever, is not keeping its reporter there. 

‘“He’s not keen on staying if there’s 
nothing going on,” Hannah said. 
“It’s getting to be like a baby-sitting 
situation.” 

When he spoke to E&P, Hannah 
said the stories were more about the 
diplomatic maneuvering and that the 
“good stuff in the field” had “pretty 
much been exhausted.” 

One thing that bothered the Jour- 
nal’s national/foreign editor Don 
Walker were the complaints about the 
pool reporting restrictions. 

“When this pool was set up, the 
press agreed to these restrictions 
[such as not quoting soldiers by name 
or saying where they were] long 
before,” Walker said. “You can gripe 
all you want about access, but the 
press agreed to the restrictions .. . 

“On the whole, American newspa- 
per readers got the grasp of what was 
happening there,” he added. 

Walker said that while some pool 
members reportedly were upset when 
the Saudi government allowed others 
in, the Journal correspondent noted 
their stories were similar to ones the 
pool had produced days before. 

The Journal correspondent was 
expected to return to Washington, 
possibly as early as Labor Day 
weekend, Walker said, adding that 
should the action there escalate, he 
feels he could at least get back to 
Jordan, if not into Saudi Arabia itself. 

The Reuters pool correspondent is 
staying in Saudi Arabia, and the news 
service is rotating its people through 
the region, according to Andrew 
Nibley, Reuters editor/Americas. 

“Journalism is always best when 
it’s competitive,” Nibley noted, adding 
that he is “quite happy that the Saudis 
are letting the press in. It’s important 
that journalists and photographers be 
on the scene when the U.S. military” 
is in action. 

The Los Angeles Times pool 
reporter is one of three people the 
paper has in Saudi Arabia who are 
going to stay there. 

In addition, an L.A. Times corres- 





pondent was recently granted a visa 
from the Iraqi government and was 
reportedly the first American print 
journalist allowed into Baghdad (see 
story on Page 7). 

Although the pool started too late, 
it ended on time, commented United 
Press International Washington 
bureau chief Berl Schwartz. 

“The press has yet to be tested on 
covering the hard news” in Saudi 
Arabia, he said, adding that he hoped 
there would not “be any military 
[action] to test us.” 

Regardless of the pool, Schwartz 
said, problems in coverage came from 
such as not knowing the way around, 
not speaking the language, and not 
having sources in place within the 
Saudi government. 

“We got the gist of the human 
story,” he added, noting that in terms 
of military strategy, “there’s as much 
[information] available here as 
there . . . As long as we access to the 
amount of troops and the equipment, 
that’s the important aspect of the 
story right now. We need people there 
as eyewitnesses.” 

Bernard Gwertzman, foreign news 
editor for the New York Times, which 
was not in the pool, said he thinks the 
pool did not matter much at all. 

“We’ve done much better with our 
own people,” he said, noting that the 
paper is keeping at least two people in 
Saudi Arabia, while correspondents 
are staffing other major spots in the 
region, such as Cairo and Jordan. 

“At the moment there’s not a war 
going on — there’s no action — but 
there’s plenty to cover,” Gwertzman 
added. 


Saks 


(Continued from page 15) 








pers does go up and down, it is not due 
to an expanding use of direct mail 
catalogs. 

“We're very heavily into direct 
mail catalogs now,” LeBlang said, 
‘‘and it doesn’t affect our newspa- 
per.”’ 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ALBUM REVIEWS 


MONEY 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





Pop/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern...we 
cover all new releases. Sent by modem, 
mail or fax. Samples, rates: Steve 
White, 154 Woodland Drive, Hanover, 
MA 02339. (617) 982-9567. 





AUTOMOTIVE 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY.” Every- 
body’s second-favorite subject. Since 
1974, with new, updated format. An 
entertaining reader pleaser. Weekly. 
750 words. Samples. Micheal LeFan 
Features, 1802 South 13th, Temple, 
Texas 76504-7364. 





THE ROAD WARRIORS, a fun, smart, 
Siskel-and-Ebert-style test-drive report. 
(916) 440-0541. 





FAMILY CONFLICTS 


TRIPLE DECKER FAMILY. 

YOU IN THE MIDDLE 
For the sandwiched generation. Parents 
on top, Children on the bottom. You in 
between. Doctor written weekly column. 
Family conflicts. Written by leading 
specialist in family problems. Author 
produced 41 episodes shown on paid 
television on family subjects. Previously 
published in magazine. Column 
samples on request. M. Greenberg. 
Silvercup Studios, 42-22 22nd Street, 
Long Island City, NY 11101. (718) 
784-3390, ext. 220. 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


BARGAIN PACKAGE: 52 each - 3 
comic strips, 3 panel cartoons, cross- 
word puzzle. Send $10 for 4 samples of 
each. Classic Features, PO Box 6038, 
Gulfport, MS 39506. 


HUMOR 


Humor Columnist - Stan Silliman 
CUSTOM COMEDY SHOPPE. Guaran- 
tees laughs or you pay nothing. For 
samples and free trial package, 2424 
Butler Drive, Norman, OK 73069. 














IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
_ laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 





MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


JAZZ UP your op-ed page with wit and 
eloquence. Weekly column on politics 
and public affairs. Contact Marc 
Desmond, 419 16th St., Brookiyn, NY 
11215, phone (718) 788-8350 for 
samples and rates. 


PUZZLES 


FREE SYNDICATED PUZZLES 
- Your Paper Earns $$$$ - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM INC. 
1772 State Road 
Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44223 
(216) 923-2397 
Our 20th Year 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 

24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 




















SENIOR HEALTH 





“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box SUT; 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 





New Comic Strip designed especially 
for weekly papers. Colby’s Corner. Now 
available. Call The Dick Smith Studio at 
1-(800) 852-6642 about introductory 
offer and free samples. 


TIMELESS wit & inspiration, uncom- 
mon & new: Witbits, Humorisms, Crea- 
tive Insights for Daily Living, The 
Wealth of Inspiration. Lloyd’s Literary 
Service, PO Box 1542, DeRidder, LA 
70634. 








TRAVEL 


Weekly family-oriented auto travel 
column by award-winning writer. Color 
or b&w photos available. Byways, PO 
Box 9243, Port St. Lucie, FL 34985. 
(407) 878-1042. 
We are never satisfied with 
our own. 


Terence 
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NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 


accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 
Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate; 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932- 5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932- 5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 
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NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 








Above Average 

PERFORMANCE 

SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 

2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 

(904) 234-1117 

Invest in Your Future. 

Subscribe to E&P Today! 


Call (212) 675-4380 








BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 pore agg Dr., Suite 101 

541 


Desti L 32 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 











Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Brokers 
(407) 368-4352 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerage@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 

















JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 
(205) 566: 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


PO Box 650 
Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) 326-8177 
OR 3465 S. Oleander Dr. 
Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) 899-3698 





RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily, weekly newspapers, and specialli- 
ty publications in the southwest. Rick- 
enbacher Co., PO Box 792001, Dallas, 
TX 75379. (214) 380-9578. 





Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


$3.4 million total gross. (1.7 million 
newspaper, 1.7 million printing), mid- 
west weekl ne ’ om 000 cash 
flow. Price $4,950,0 

Webster & Associates (ia) 340-2266. 


Alaska - Established 1,500 circulation 
weekly & printing business in Southeast 
Panhandle. 1989 gross $220,000. 
Asking $150,000. Terms. Write PO Box 
798, Wrangell, AK 99929. 


A Nebraska county seat weekly. 
$500,000 gross 3 unit newsking press. 
3,700 weekly. $700,000 includes 
building. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


CALIFORNIA: Rack distributed classi- 
fied paper, established ten years, excel- 
lent new growth, cash flow for current 
year is nearly $400,000. $3,000,000 
with terms. 


CALIFORNIA: Direct mail free paper, 
strong growth area, good history, solid 
profits with cash flow/owner compensa- 
tion of $230,000. $1,000,000 with 
terms. 


MINNESOTA: Ideal Ma and Pa free 
paper, excellent equipment, very strong 
cash flow/owner compensation of 
$100,000. $210,000 with terms. 


Cribb Media Service, Box 1220, Town- 
send, Montana 59644. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA thriving week- 
ly, great growth, over $700K gross, 
price $685,000. Bruce Wright, Media 
Consultant, (916) 684-3987 


COUNTY SEAT WEEKLY, unopposed, 
northern Wisconsin lake country, gross 
over $100,000; selling at $85,000. 
John van der Linden, broker, 

(712) 336-2805. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


COMPUTER SERVICES 





DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
8,000 to 20,000 CIRCULATION 


You can own a newspaper and be a part 
of perserving the future of print, while 
creating a fast appreciating asset. 


LOOKING FOR CREATIVE MARKETING 
AND EDITORIAL EXECUTIVES TO 
START, OWN, AND OPERATE 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


Join a team of veteran metro and 
community newspaper executives, now 
opening a successful working model in 
Southern California, led by R. Steve 
Morris, Curtis Robinson, and Peggy 
Onstad. 


You and your partner should be 
prepared to invest $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, work long hours, assisted 
by our ambitious start-up team, and 
experience the reward of the local jour- 
nalistic style that earned the highest 
readership of any daily newspaper in the 
country in less than a year. 


Marketing analysis now available for 
resort and suburban properties in 
Southern California. 


Write: R. Steve Morris 
AMERICA’S FREE PRESS INC. 
PO Box 2988 
Ventura, CA 93002 


Please include name, address, brief 
personal and career background, and 
Fax number. 





NEW ENGLAND seacoast weekly; 
$340,000 sales. 

NEW ENGLAND island seasonal week- 
ly, $110,000 sales. 

NEW YORK lakes region weekly, 
$70,000 sales. 

Please write assuring confidentiality: 
BARRY FRENCH, Broker-Appraiser, 
Ashlawn Road, Assonet, MA 02702. 





Oregon weekly near Portland. Scenic 
area. $50,000 down. If you’re working 
hard already, why not own your own and 
build some equity. Joe Davis (503) 
873-7342. 





Profitable news weekly, NW coast town. 
Desktop. 8 to 12 easy pages and grow- 
ing. $90,000. Box 4879, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Small newspaper group...North Central 
Texas Owner retiring... Three twice 
weeklies...Two weeklies...Beautiful 
modern plant. .4 unit press...properties 
located in same county...10,000+ 
paid... Terms. 
Bill Ackerman, Inc 
PO Box 336 
Graham, Texas 76046 


(817) 549-4008 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Ber er, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 





Weekly newspaper in a metropolitan 
area grossing over $600,000 Excellent 
cash flow. 

Call Mr. Hrank (704) 596-3695. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 











PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


T.C. Promotions Inc 
“Crew Sales Experts” 
Tom Cox (918) 836-5689 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 


1-800-327-8463 


“YES?” 
Regardless of the size of your newspap- 
er, we Can supply you with a steady flow 
- Of new start orders at the pace YOU 
want! Try us for a week and see! All 
zones! 
ASK US, . OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE, 


“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 

















You said you liked 
FineLine. 


You just didn't like 


our 
So, we've lowered the yearly subscription price of 
FineLine, the Newsletter on Joumalism Ethics to 


$49 

It's a price you can afford — for a publication you 
can't afford to be without. Send your check to: 

FineLine 

Suite A 

600 East Main Street 

Louisville, KY 40202 ~ 

Or Call 1-800-736-0897 


Telemarketing & - 
Foot Canvassing 
Specialists 


AMERI-TEL 


30 years in business 
Nationwide 
(718) 698-0591 
Peter Priolo, Pres. 


— 














URBAN WEEKLY 
$275,000 gross, 8,000 free in major 
section of metropolitan city showing 
great growth even in this tired economy. 
Asking $150,000 with terms. 


SUBURBAN WEEKLY 
$200,000 gross, 3,000 paid circula- 
tion in suburban Boston town with 
strong retail base. Needs buyer with 
working capital and $100,000 down 
payment. 


SMALL TOWN 
Eastern New York weekly 7,000 paid. 
Legal paper for most towns in the coun- 
ty. Ay quality product with over 
$700,000 gross sales. 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
4 Water St., Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 643-1863 


COLOR SEPARATIONS 





PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


COMIC NEWS - current news seen 
through the eyes of the best editorial 
cartoonists in the world. Bi-weekly Ist 
year grossed over $60,000. Tremend- 
ous growth, 13,000 loyal readers. 
$35,000. (413) 586-2274. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Retiring? Moving on? Small publisher 
seeks periodical. Taylor Publishing, PO 
Box 313, Portland, CT 06480. 

(203) 342-4730. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
Telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 


A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 























Telephone Sales he — Crew Company 


UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
Cc NY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 

is now available in the U.S.A 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Starts” 














1 (800) 836-8140 
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Get 
1 FREE 
when you 
buy 2 at the 
popular low price of 
$68 for a 4 col.x 12” 
color separation during 
the month of September. 


COLOR 


SEPARATIONS 
SALE SALE SALE 
+ PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COLOR GRAPHICS 
Bloomsburg, PA 
717-784-2121 
800-228-3483 
Dick Kashner 
Call today. 
Buy two 
Get 1 
FREE. 








No man is free who is not 
master of himself. 
Epictetus 





COMPUTER REPAIR SERVICE 


terminals 


Repairs on video a } 
upplies 


PC Boards & Power 
Tired of being taken to the cleaners? 


Try our cost effective repairs and save 
between 25-75% over OEM repair 
charges. Example Sil boards Video A, 
Video B and CPU cards repaired, at 
tremendous cost savings. Call for quote. 
One week turnaround. Let us take on 
some of your unique repair needs and 
create your own savings. For further 
information please cal! RMI - Modular 
Products ae oes (Oops! New 
number!)(408) 946-9207. 

FAX (408) 946-9207. 


CONSULTANTS 


All size papers. We have saved news- 
papers $25,000 - $150,000 in their 
circulation departments and increased 
circulation at the same time. Our fee is 
competitive... Call for a brochure. 
(708) 369-1175 

THE VON ENTRESS GROUP 
(11 Experienced Circulation 
Professionals) 


NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 











MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producin 
consultation and training, with over 38 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 


PERSONALIZED LAYOUT 
DESIGN HELP 
Competition looking better than you? 
Send 3 pages for immediate design/ 
layout help. $15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed: Larry Hubner, Route 1, Box 285, 

Balsam Lake, WI 54810. 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parailel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


REMNANT SPACE 


Remnant Newspaper Ad Space Wanted! 
A quality and service oriented mail 
order company is seeking last minute 
available space. Let me send you film or 
ad slick. Make me an offer | can’t 
refuse, and we will both come out 
winners.. Contact Sharon Pulling at 
Western Vitamins & Health Products, 
(605) 339-2383, or write us at PO Box 
1184, Sioux Falls, SD 57117-1184. 


SYNDICATION SERVICES 


SELF SYNDICATORS: Laser Printed 
mail labels for 1,000 largest newspap- 
ers & how to tips. Send $50 + 2.50 
P&H to: J. Lind, 2775 Mesa Verde Dr. 
E. #Y105, Costa Mesa, CA 92626. 


























We’ll never reveal the identity 
of an E&P box holder. 
If you do not want your reply to go to certain newspapers or companies, seal your 
reply in an envelope addressed to the E&P Ciassified Department with an attached 
note listing ne ‘spapers or companies you do not want the reply to reach. If the Box 
Number you're answering is on your list, we will discard your reply. 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380. 











— 


SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


CAMERA/PRE PRESS ' 


Consolidation of printing operation 
makes this 1984 3M Deadliner camera/ 
plating system available. Model #803, 
Ser. #101065. Bought new for’ 
$59,300 considering best offer of 
$25,000 or more. Phone (318) 
893-4223. 


CIRCULATION SUPPLIES 


Stepper “Paper Man”, rolls, ties, 5k/ 
hour. Good condition. (913) 
491-9473. 


Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 


COMPUTERS 


6 DEC PDP 11/70 Systems 

16 VT71/72 intelligent Terminals 
Individual pieces including; LA120, 
BA11KE, DH11-AA, DH11-DA, 
DL11-WB, DL11-E, DMR11-AC, FS- 
ABL-11-AA, RWS04, DB11-A, 
DD11-CK, DD11-DK, LPD, LPCO1, 25 
RPO6 Disk Drives. DEC Maintained, 
Contact Alex Leszczynski 1-(800) 
833-9581. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 


SOFTWARE SERVICES 

@ Apple Mac. Computer Specialists 
@ Typesetter Internals, SCSI, 

Ultre Setter 
@ Saies Support and Applications for 

Business, Industrial & Personal use 
@ 680xx Asm & “C”; 

Internals, & Drivers 

(718) 528-7360 



































MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training program provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


FERAG Model eight into one inserter 
with rotor disk 1000 new spare parts. 
Price negotiable, ail or part. Will fax list 
on request by calling Roger Martinell at 
(602) 271-8549. 

Immediate availability. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


Muller 227 inserters 
McCain 660 inserters 
Signode and oval strappers 
Stackers and conveying 
Pioneer Equipment Co. 
(217) 748-6930 

Fax (217) 748-6061 

















EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 








MAILROOM _ 





MAILROOM 

We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 

Spare parts for stream conveyors 

D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

— labeling machine & 1/4 
‘older 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


1 - 48 P Sheridan Inserter 

1 - 24 P Sheridan Inserter 

1 - Nolan Jampo Conveyor with Squeeze 

1 - Nolan Jampo Delivery Conveyor to 

Truck 

1 - JM2 Nolan Jampo Bottom Rap 

Baldwyn Conveyors, floor model belt 

driven in assorted lengths 82’ total. 

Contact: Journal Publishing Company 

(601) 842-2611 FAX (601) 842-2233 
Attn: Charles Penson 
Production Manager 


RECONDITIONED or remanufactured 
48-P and 72-P Harris Graphics insert- 
ing machines. Immediate availability. 
Contact Harris Graphics (513) 
278-2651 and ask for Roger Miller. 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PRIME NEWSPRINT 
Half Sizes to 19” 

No Job Lots/Rewinds 
FIBREWEB International 
315 Park Ave. S. 
N.Y. 212-505-1000 
Bill Anderson, Pres. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG 7200, 2 Compuwriter II's, proces- 
sors. Best offer (702) 384-5313. Las 
Vegas. - 























Harris Equipment. 2500 systems, 
H-1740 VDTs and/or parts. Call (201) 
265-2448 and leave message. 


LINOTRON 202N High Speed, High 
resolution with 50 fonts and on-line 
interface. Excellent condition. Back up 
use only. $9,500. Paul (212) 
942-2434. 


NEW LASER PRINTERS -- RATED 
BEST IN CLASS BY PC MAGAZINE, 
MACWORLD, AND PC WEEK! 300 dpi, 
35 font, plain paper printers for only 
$3,200! Call PC Graphics, a division of. 
BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480. 
FAX (216) 831-1628. 


New 6830 Varityper typesetter system, 
many extras, substantial discount, 
make offer. DAVID HOLET™ (714) 
642-4321. 


TEGRA PLAIN PAPER with Genesis 
CORA RIP, 10” x 14” image, 80 Fonts, 
90 day parts warranty, $4,900. 

BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480 
FAX. (216) 831-1628. 




















We buy - sell - trade 
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NEWSPAPER PEOPLE 
TRUST 
E&P CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 





E&P Classified 
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Buying Or 
Selling... 


the Classified Pages of Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
where thousands of newspaper people get 
together every week, can be your people-to- 
people meeting place, too. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: 
Epitor & PUBLISHER 
11 West 19" St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 














When you need Classified, 
we’re here—every week! 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





- CARY Autopasters 

- ENKEL/AMAL Splicers 

- HARRIS M1000 presses 

- METRO 2:1 folder #3104 

- URBANITE U1054 & SU1709 
folders 

- 150 HP Motor & Controller 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 


DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 





“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH EQUIPMENT 

One 7-unit Harris N-1600, excellent 
condition. 

One 8-unit Goss Mark II, 22 3/4” with 4 
color humps, 1 single 3:2 Imperial 
folder and new SCR motor and drive 
in 1986. 

4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160-page double 
3:2 folders. 

2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders with 
upper formers/angle bars. 

INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


For Sale - Complete V-22 Harris Press 
22 3/4” cut off, 8 units - 2 folders, 75 
H.P S.C.R. Drive. 

Call (817) 429-2320. 











GOSS 
1-Unit Community, 1969 oil, 
available now 
2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 
Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 
7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 
7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 
3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 
4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
excellent mech. cond. 
6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 JF7 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1973 with JF7 
JF7 folders and — units 


NG 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 


ISC. 
5-Unit Web Leader, 1982 vintage-avail. 
now 
Count-O-Veyors, inserters, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


GOSS URBANITE 22 3/4” 
7 Units, folder, 900 Series. Rebuilt 
recently, very good condition. Addition- 
al 3 color unit and mono units (rebuilt) 


available. 
BELL CAMP INC. 
(201) 492-8877 


HARRIS V-25 1981 22-3/4 x 36 4 
units. JF-10 D.P. 75hp and JF-25 
50hp folders 105 Count-0O-Veyors. 
a condition. 

CO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
(212), BGS. 2211 FAX (212) 265-5202 


HOE COLORMATIC PRESS. 
8 units. Four color humps. Combination 
folder 3-2 - 2-1. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 7 45” RTP’s. 
GOSS Mark II 

8 units. 1 color deck. Two color humps. 
8 40” or 42” RTP’s. Double imperial 
3-2 folder. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
—s to 22”. 

ortheast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 286. 4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 

REF: N115 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
Double Ender 

REF: N116 - Harris V-25, 8 units, 
JF-10 folder 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upper former 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor style 

REF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 

trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 











These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 





Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 

simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


PRICE REDUCED 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 








GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 





SLS1000 


@ 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

@ Product monitoring 
system 

@ Two years old 


Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 
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PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Hoe a 3-2 folder 23-9/16”" 


Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.O. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Ink Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuildin; 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro. 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 
5-Unit Harris V-25, 
JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 
6-Unit V-15A Jf-7 Folder 
4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 
4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 


November, can be 


1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
= press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
wi 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 a a 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 





PRESS AND MAILROOM 
INSTALLATIONS 


Hartcid Indusiries, inc. 
5 Willow Street 
Moonachle, NJ 07074 


SERVING NEWSPAPERS & 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONWIDE 
Repair Mairitenance 
Rebuilding Conversion 
be } 935-7002 
7383 








FAX (201) 933-1456 














REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sel! up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 





Spiral dampening system for Goss 
metro press. Portable Ink fountains for 
Goss Mark | press. 

Newspaper Agency Corp. 

Tel. (801) 237-2885 

Fax (801) 237-2022 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


COORDINATOR FOR STUDENT PUBLI- 
CATIONS; Faculty, Pos. Nr.88334; 
permanent; annuaily renewable; full- 
time; non-tenurable; start 6/1/91. 
DUTIES: Serves as the primary profes- 
sional coordinator-adviser-manager for 
UHM student publications, providing 
daily professional journalistic teaching, 
counseling, and management for the 
Board and its daily newspaper, literary 
journal, handbook, directory, and print 
shop with a new electronic frontend/ 
typesetting system and new 32-page 
rotary offset press. MINIMUM QUALIFI- 
CATIONS: A Master’s Degree and thirty 
(30) additional credits of graduate 
study from an accredited four-year 
college or university, AND three (3) 
years progressively responsible work 
experience in journalism or some 
related field, of which two (2) years 
must be in student publications 
pothosnsteor bars yg Meter eg and 
management; OR a Master’s Degree 
and five (5) years of an equivalent 
combination of experience or training, 
of which three (3) years must be in 
student publications editorial- 
advertising advising and management. 
SALARY: Negotiable, commensurate 
with experience and training (Minimum 
annual: $35,376). Send letter of appli- 
cation, resume, and names, addresses 
and phone numbers of three (3) profes- 
sional references to: BSA Personnel 
Office, University of Hawaii, Manoa, 
2465 Campus Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96822. Inquiries: Barbara Kawamoto, 
(808) 956-4820. CLOSING DATE: 
10/30/90. 














UNIVERSITY OF CENTRAL FLORIDA -- 
Instructor/Assistant Professor, tenure- 
track position starting January, 1991 or 
August, 1991. Teaching involves visual 
communication, including graphics and 
darkroom photography. M.A. with 
appropriate experience in newspaper 
photography required. Teaching experi- 
ence, Ph.D. or additional graduate 
work preferred but not essential. The 
School of Communication is one of the 
" est units in the University with over 

00 majors in all programs. The 
University is located in the heart of the 
rapidly developing entertainment and 
communication center of the eastern 
U.S. Salary is competitive, based on 
qualifications. Send current vita, three 
letters of recommendation and a letter 
of application to Chair, Search and 
Screen Committee, Division of Central 
Florida, Orlando, FL 32816. Applica- 
tion deadline: OCTOBER 15, 1990. 
The University of Central Florida is an 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Employer. 
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PROGRAM COORDINATOR 
EAST-WEST CENTER 


The East-West Center is a non-profit educational institution established in Hawaii in 
1960 by the United States Congress with a mandate “to promote better relations and 
understanding among the nations of Asia, the Pacific and the United States through 
cooperative study, training, and research.” 


A critical channel of communications among people is the press, radio, and 
' television--in both directions. The Center has evolved many programs designed to 
help American, Asian, and Pacific journalists to do their jobs with accuracy, 
perspective, and fairness. The Program Coordinator will direct existing programs 
and participate in the development of new programs to meet this goal. 
Applications are being accepted for a three-year limited position as Program 
Coordinator for Journalistic Programs. The Program Coordinator will undertake direct 
management of the Center's professional development programs for journalists. 
Major duties: Plans, conducts and evaluates annual programs; prepares budgets, 
selects speakers and invites participants; contributes to the development and 
evaluation of cooperative media research studies; develops new programs and plans 
expansion of existing projects to exert greater influence on editors; works with Center 
research associates to contribute to their projects and develops collaborative 
projects with organizations outside the Center; develops proposals for external 
funding of activities; contributes to Center efforts to reach those who make or 
influence policy decisions in the United States, Asia, and the Pacific; makes public 
presentations; and advises graduate students interested in journalistic issues or 
careers, and involves them in the Center's journalistic programs. 

REQUIRED QUALIFICATIONS: Masters’ degree or equivalent in journalism, a social 
science, or humanities. Plus six years’ professional journalism or communication 
experience which included at least three years’ experience as a full-time journalist in 
an Asian or Pacific country. Experience developing, conducting and evaluating 








professional development programs for journalists, preparing grant proposals and 
handling budgets and expenditure plans. Demonstrated ability to work successfully 
in a multicultural environment; to communicate effectively both verbally and in 
writing; to obtain grant funds; and to enhance individual and cooperative team 
efforts. A strong publication record as evidenced by magazine articles, books and/or 
documentary radio/television broadcasts. Must have strong and effective adminis- 
trative, managerial and interpersonal relation skills. 

PREFERRED QUALIFICATIONS: Ph.D in a relevant field. Experience at an interna- 
tional educational institution. Living experience in an Asian/Pacific environment. 
SALARY: $42,601.00 - $49,701.00 per year, depending on qualifications, plus a cost- 
of-living allowance currently at 22.5% (subject to change). 

Submit resume with cover letter which includes the title of the position you are 
applying for, a narrative description detailing relevance of your qualifications and 
background to the responsibilities of the position, and names and addresses of three 
professional references. Applications must be postmarked by September 30, 1990. 
Send to: Karen Lam, Personnel Office, Dept. 516, East-West Center, 1777 East-West 
Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96848. 


An Equal Employment Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

Our award winning newspaper group is 
seeking an experienced sales manager 
to direct a staff of eight energetic, 
successful sales reps. The ideal candi- 
date for our over 60,000 circulation 
weekly papers must be highly creative, 
budget and revenue driven, a hands-on 
manager. Training skills a must. Excel- 
lent salary and benefits package. Send 
resume and salary requirements to 
Leslie Leven, Publisher, Alamanac 
Newspapers, 9910 River Rd., Potomac, 
MD 20854. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Log Cabin Democrat, a 10,000-cir- 
culation, award-winning daily newspap- 
er published six days per week, is seek- 
ing an aggressive, highly organized indi- 
vidual to manage five-person sales 
staff. Applicant must have strong news- 
paper sales, marketing and promotional 
background. Implementation of an on- 
going, effective training program is 
essential. Excellent compensation and 
benefits package. 


Located in the heart of Arkansas with a 
current census of approximately 
26,000, Conway is the seat of the 
fastest growing county in the state. Safe 
environment; strong, stable schools; 
abundant, affordable housing; with 
highly developed recreational activities 
for the whole family. City also boasts of 
two private colleges and one state- 
supported university. 


Qualified applicants should send letter, 
resume, salary history and high school 
and college transcripts to: AMP, PO Box 
969, Conway, Ark. 72032. 

















EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, Deadline, NYU- 
based journalism review on coverage of 
international security. See 
“EDITORIAL.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





SS TEE AN SR SN 
A 100,000 Zone 4 daily has an opening 


for a Human Resources professional to 
administer a full range of employee 
benefit programs. Attractive opportuni- 
ty at a privately owned newspaper. Must 
have previous experience or a degree in 
the field. Send your resume to Box 
4871, Editor & Publisher. 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


RETIRED NEWSPAPER MAN 

A young aggressive and growing news- 
paper publishing company in the New 
‘York/New Jersey area is looking for 
retired newspaper man to help in all 
areas of — functions of our company. 
Please send resume to PO Box 664, 
Union City, NJ 07087. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Internal promotion at a dynamic, expan- 
sive weekly group headquartered in 
western CT seeks strong leader to direct 
top notch outside sales team. You'll be 
responsible for directing, training and 
motivating the display ad sales team 
throughout our four-county, stateline 
circulation area in Litchfield and Fair- 
field, CT, and Putnam and Dutchess, 
NY. Well established, solid publishin 
company offers the support of one o' 
the best management teams in the 
business, with plenty of room for crea- 
tivity and growth. Please mail or FAX 
your current resume and cover letter to: 


Jean Maitland, VP/Marketing Director, 
HVPC, PO Box 1139, New Milford, CT 
06776. FAX: (203) 354-2645. Confi- 
dentiality assured. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT 


AD DIRECTOR - to $80,000. Mid 
Atlantic 50,000 suburban daily. 
Competitive Market. Requires 
excellent management skills. 


PUBLISHER - to $60,000. 
Candidates should have proven 
background in sales, administra- 
tion and general management. 
20,000 southwestern daily. 


CO-OP MANAGER - to $55,000. 
Organized professional to 
administer co-op sales programs 
at northeast daily. 


AD MANAGER - to $50,000. 
Northeast major metro seeking 
mature, polished advertising 
executive to coordinate adver- 
tising sales program to the finan- 
cial community. 


SALES DIRECTOR - to $45,000. 
Hands-on sales & marketing driv- 
en individual required to super- 
vise, train and develop six 
member sales staff at a shopper 
located in the southwest. 


To investigate these and many 
other opportunities at GORDON 
WAHLS contact 


John Conboy 
(215) 565-0800 
(800) 523-7112 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The Bismarck Tribune, a 32,000 daily 
in a beautiful capital city. Modern facil- 
ities, safe, clean community. Strong 
staff of nine needs a promotion-minded 
motivator with organizational skills. 
Salary, incentives and excellent bene- 
fits. A division of Lee Enterprises. 
Letter of application and resume to: 
Paula Redmann, Human Resources 
Manager, The Bismarck Tribune, PO 
Box 1498, Bismarck, ND 58502. 
Application deadline: September 17. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Central Illinois 45,000 circulation daily 
is seeking an aggressive classified 
advertising manager to take the chal- 
lenge of building market share and 
increasing linage and revenue. Must 
have a proven track record in a competi- 
tive market and have innovative ideas 
for sales opportunities. You'll need five 
years newspaper sales experience, sales 
management experience, a strong work- 
ing knowledge of all classified opera- 
tions, a bachelor’s degree and the abili- 
ty to grow and develop people. Will 
direct sales activities for inside and 
outside sales staff; develop sales strate- 
gies, budgets and promotions; train, 
motivate and develop sales staff. Send 
resume, references, cover letter to Box 
4876, Editor & Publisher. 


Display advertising manager for subur- 
ban Chicago weekly newspaper and 
shopper in competitive market. Member 
of Copley Press, Inc. Good compensa- 
tion, benefits. Seeking experienced, 
aggressive motivator with strong leader- 
ship skills, solid sales ideas and a 
proven track record. Please send 
resume and salary history to: Personnel, 
Box 727, La Grange, IL 60525. 


Magazine publisher seeks self-assured 
communicator to telemarket 30-year- 
old magazine to national accounts from 
Florida Office. Base + Commission. 
Box 4878, Editor & Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 
DESIGN DIRECTOR 
TOKYO 














English-language mg ee in Tokyo 


needs design director. Responsible for 
all design, graphics and photos. Rede- 
sign scheduled for next year. Send 
resume and samples to Box 4872, 
Editor & Publisher. 








GORDON 
WAHLS 


Media, PA 19063 
All Positons Fee Paid 














GRAPHICS 

The Milwaukee Journal is seeking an 
informational graphics specialist. We're 
looking for a self-starter who under- 
stands the news and is capable of 
preparing his/her own news budget, 
then executing timely and visually 
appealing news graphics. Research, 
editing and Macintosh skills are 
essential. 


Educational requirement is a BA 
degree. Applicants must have daily 
newspaper experience. 


The Miiwaukee Journal is a 275,000 
daily (pn), 510,000 Sunday paper with 
a long tradition of journalistic excel- 
lence. The paper has just been rede- 
signed. We make extensive use of color. 


Interested persons should send a 
resume, list of references and portfolio 
showing examples of recent work to: Bill 
Blanton, AME/Graphics, The Milwaukee 
Journal, 333 W. State St., Milwaukee, 
WI 53201-0661. 


With a new press and a new look, the 
Nashville Banner now needs a new 
designer for its Lifestyles section. We 
want a self-starter who works well with 
type, art, people and deadlines. Mini- 
mal copyediting. Send resume and work 
samples to Doug Mendenhall, om 
editor, Nashville Banner, 1100 Broad- 
way, Nashville, TN 37203. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 1, 1990 
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ASSISTANT CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
ae Evening and Sunday publica- 
tion in Zone 2 offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity and challenge for a leader with at 
least five years supervision experience 
in circulation. Candidate should have 
good planning skills with a strong 
commitment to Customer Service, 
Sales and Distribution. A successful 
background in motivating and training 
subordinates is a must. We are looking 
for a self-starter with good communica- 
tion abilities. Salary to mid $40’s 
depending upon experience. Good 
benefits package. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Circulation 
Director, The Times-Tribune, PO Box 
3311, Scranton, PA 18505. 


CIRCULATION 
SINGLE COPY SALES MANAGER 





We are one of the fastest growing daily 
publications in the United States 
located in the Southeast in Boca Raton, 
Florida. As one of Knight-Ridder’s many 
publication companies we can offer 
excellent benefits along with an attrac- 
tive base salary. 


We are in the midst of a total redesign 
program aimed at the largest market 
group in the country for years to come. 
We are looking for an organized, savvy, 
creative manager who can step into this 
position and set the direction to effec- 
tively compliment the rollout of the new 
product and meet the demands of one 
of the most discriminating and high 
demographic regions of the country. 


Qualifications must include significant 
experience in Circulation single copy 
sales from a competitive area, a record 
of strong results in sales, service, 
revenue and expense management and 
staff development along with creative 
ability for dealer-oriented programs. 
The salary range for this position is 
$25,000 - $30,000. 


If you would like to be considered for 
this position, please send (no calls, 
resume submittal only) your resume and 
salary requirements to: THE NEWS, 33 
S.E. Third Street, Boca Raton, FL 
33432, Attn: Circulation Director, 
E.E.0., A.A. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
The Bucks County Courier Times is a 
64,000 AM daily and 70,000 Sunday 
located in Levittown, PA. Our market is 
growing and highly competitive. | am 
searching for a strong AM manager to 
serve in the number 2 position in the 
department. Our priority is sales and 
growth. If you feel you are the person for 
this challenging position, send your 
resume along with a cover letter to: 
George W. Stevenson 
Circulation Director 
Bucks Hera | Courier Times 
8400 Route 13 
Levittown, PA 19057 


PACKAGING MANAGER 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY! 








Immediate management position open 
to oversee the packaging department at 
the Anchorage Daily News. Qualified 
applicants must have a minimum of five 
years supervisory/management experi- 
ence with proven history of outstanding 
people skills. Successful applicants will 
demonstrate ability in budgeting, inven- 
tory and solid organizational skills. We 
offer an excellent benefits package and 
competitive salary. Qualified applicants 
should send a resume and cover letter 
to: 


Anchorage Daily News 
PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, AK 99514-9001 
Anchorage Daily News is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Excellent opportunity for the right 
person at family-owned 15,500 6-cay 
PM newspaper. Seeking someone who 
is organized, promotion-minded, 
service-oriented, and assertive. Must 
possess good leadership ability, have a 
proven success record and desire stable 
employment. Excellent salary and bene- 
fit package. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: John Gemmer, The 
Goshen News, PO Box 569, Goshen, IN 
46526. 


TELEMARKETING SUPERVISOR 
The Kalamazoo Gazette, a progressive 
66,000 daily, is looking for a supervisor 
to oversee the start-up of its newly 
created telemarketing department. The 
person filling this position would have 
much input in the design of and hiring 
for the department. Previous experience 
in telemarketing and management 
preferred. 





Candidate must be sales oriented and 
highly organized with excellent commu- 
nication, motivation and analytical 
skills. This position offers an excellent 
salary and incentive plan with a secure, 
growth orientec organization. 


Send resume and cover letter to Diane 
Day, Advertising Project Specialist, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, 401 S. Burdick, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49003. E.0.E. 


EDITORIAL 











AGGRESSIVE CITY 

REPORTER NEEDED. 
We are looking for someone interested 
in working at a small “20,000 circula- 
tion” but growing SF Bay area daily 
bent on building a better newspaper. 
We may not be able to pay the most, but 
the rewards of opportunity and creative 
freedom will come to experienced, 
perseptive and hard-hitting people who 
can handle anything from high finance 
to features. Send resume, clips and 
references to Rick Jensen, City Editor, 
Daily Republic, Box 47, Fairfield, CA 
94533. 





Alaska daily on beautiful Kenai Penin- 
sula is looking for a versatile reporter 
and photographer. Macintosh experi- 
ence a real plus. Send resume and clips 
to Ben Ellis, Editor, at the Peninsula 
Clarion, PO Box 4330, Kenai, AK 
99611. (907) 283-7551. 


ASSISTANT BUSINESS EDITOR 


Northern NJ daily newspaper has an 
immediate opening in business news. 
Individual will supervise our daily busi- 
ness report. We are looking for a fast 
thinking leader who can continue our 
aggressive staff - written coverage of 
North Jersey’s economy. Qualified 
person should have stylish editing, a 
flair for graphics and design and meti- 
vational skills. Editing experience 
required. Qualified applicants piease 
send resume with a requirements 
and cover letter to The Record, c/o Mr. 
Dan Shea, Business Editor, 150 River 
Street, Hackensack, NJ 07601. EOE. 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 
The Odessa American, 30,000 daily, 
40,000 Sunday, needs an assistant 
managing editor with proven leadership 
skills. The job is No. 2 in a newsroom of 
35, and carries a full range of authority 
and responsibility. A keen sense of 
graphics coupled with the ability to edit 
tightly and budget for a bright lively 
newspaper is essential. Management 
experience required. Contact Managing 
Editor, M. Olaf Frandsen, PO Box 
2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 


Assistant Entertainment Editor 
Our new full-color daily Showtime page 
and two weekly entertainment sections 
are winning readers. We seek an exper- 
ienced, creative, well-organized editor 
to help direct coverage. Assigning, 
copyediting, layout experience all 
useful. Mac experience helpful. The 
Pioneer Press is a Knight-Ridder paper 
in the highly liveable, deeply competi- 
tive Twin Cities. Send resume, cover 
letter outlining what you think enter- 
tainment coverage should encompass 
and clips of work to Ken Doctor, Saint 
Paul Pioneer Press, 345 Cedar St., 
Saint Paul, MN 55101. 

EOE 











COPY EDITOR - Fast, accurate and 
versatile. Excel at copy editing, head- 
line writing and layout. Have good news 
judgment, work ethic. Send letter, 
resume, tearsheets to Jim Willis, 
managing editor, Birmingham Post- 
Herald, PO Box 2553, Birmingham, 
Alabama 35202. 





BRIGHT, NOSEY REPORTER 


Sought by the Sacramento Business 
Journal. Requires three years of report- 
ing experience, not necessarily covering 
business. We need spirited writing, 
prey iy oe skills, and the tenacity 
of a bull dog. Contact Lee Wessman, 
ye — Jay Street, Sacramento, 


BUSINESS EDITOR 


Progressive daily seeks leader for 
business/government cluster. Five years 
journalism experience with emphasis on 
business and government required, 
management experience preferred. 
Send resume, clips to Betsy Lumbye, 
City Editor, Knoxville Journal, PO Box 
59050, Knoxville, Tenn. 37950. 


CITY EDITOR 
Do you have what it takes to lead a 
small, aggressive staff in one of Ameri- 
ca’s most competitive markets? Gutsy 
30,000 Zone 2 daily seeks someone 
with superior people skills, a passion for 
hard news, and an ability to train and 
inspire young reporters. Clips, refer- 
ences to Box 4853, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR 











January 1 opening at the Zone 1 
57,000 circulation daily. Must have 
experience as reporter, have managed 
reporter staff at smailer daily, be good 
creator of story ideas. Give details of 
background including present salary 
and samples of your work. Box 4867, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR, capable of imaginative 
layout, wielding a scalpel not an ax, 
comfortable with wire, local or sports 
copy. We want experience and willing- 
ness to make a good product even 
better. As a 100,000 daily, we're a 
major force in East-Central Florida. 
Write Steve Pappas, News-Journal, Box 
2831, Daytona Beach, FL 
32115-2831. 


EDITOR/WRITER 
seeks management slot in sports or 
features. Has ideas, appreciation for 
the craft, and a gift for working with 
writers. Call (201) 778-5526. 














A New York City-based daily newspaper 
that covers banking and finance is seek- 
ing a copy editor who can challenge 
copy intelligently, edit stories for gram- 
mar and style, and write bright head- 
lines, all under tight deadlines. Experi- 
ence on a daily publication is preferred, 
layout skills are a plus. Day hours, 
competitive salary and benefits. Send 
resume, salary requirements to: J. 
Fulton, American Banker, One State St. 
Plaza, NYC, NY 10004. 


ASSISTANT WIRE EDITOR 

The Waterloo Courier, a 50,000 pm 
daily in Northeast lowa, has an opening 
for an assistant wire editor. The candi- 
date should be confident in his or her 
news judgment and have good grammar 
and layout skills, including front page 
design. The position involves full-page 
pagination using a Mac II, but previous 
experience in that regard is not 
required. Send resume and clips to Saul 
Shapiro, editor, PO Box 540, Waterloo, 
lowa 50704. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

Small daily in southern Indiana seeks 
person for entry level editing position. 
Responsibilities include copy editing, 
headline writing, story packaging, 
layout of local section and some writing. 
Send resume and sampies to John 
Rumbach, The Herald, PO Box 31, 
Jasper, IN 47546. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 1, 1990 


==FSSSISTANT EDITOR 


Downtown Los Angeles-based Fortune 500 
company seeks an assistant editor for its 
award-winning corporate magazine. We’re 








lookin 


You must have a minimum three years of 
directly related experience in a writing/ 

city. Knowledge of magazine pro- 
duction and photography are a definite plus. 
B.A. degree required, preferably in Journalism 


editorial cai 


or English. 


We offer a professional work environment and 
a comprehensive benefits package. 


1150, Los , 


for a top-notch feature writer who has 
the ability to handle a variety of subjects. The 
position requires excellent research, reporting, 
interviewing and editing skills. The candidate 
must have good initiative and the ability to 
work well both independently and with others. 


oy oa 
ight, 11845 W. O 
Angeles, CA 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


1. AE-RS, c/o 
ma Bivd., Suite 
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PRODUCTION/TECH 





Editor/Business Manager for the Michi- 
an Catholic, a union weekly of the 
rchdiocese of Detroit, circulation 

30,000 with enormous growth poten- 

tial. Very supportive publisher and envi- 

ronment, including good salary and 
benefits. Paper needs an experienced 
journalist/editor/business manager with 
top notch people, management and 
fiscal skills. Resume and clips to Msgr. 
John Zenz, 1234 Washington Bivd., 
Detroit, MI 48226. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, Deadline, national 
journalism review focusing on coverage 
of East-West, international security 
issues. Minimum 3-5 years experience 
editing, writing, production; demon- 
strated interest in defense, internation- 
al affairs, or area studies. Salary in 30s, 
depending on experience. Send 
resume, clips to: Center for War, Peace, 
and the News Media, 10 Wash. PI., 
New York University, NY, NY 10003. 


EDITOR: 
Weekly newspaper in major metropoli- 
tan Texas market seeks experienced 
editor. Must have strong management 
and organizational skills, creativity and 
leadership. Knowledgeable in all 
phases of editorial product from 
concepts to Mac production. Business 
writing/editing preferred. Resume and 
clips to Box 4862, Editor & Publisher. 











Energetic, enterprising reporter sought 
to uncover the deepest secrets and 
analyze the finances of Atlanta's law 
firms, identifying legal-industry trends. 
Resume and clips must demonstrate 
sophisticated analytical and writing 
abilities suited to hard-hitting Atlanta 
legal daily. Respond to: S. Richard 
Gard, Jr., Editor, Fulton County Daily 
Report, 190 Pryor Street, Atlanta, GA 
30303. (404) 521-1227. 





Entry Level Sports/General News 
Reporter -- Eager, talented individual 
who is career oriented sought to fill out 
news staff. Lots of room to learn and 
advance for a person who is not afraid of 
hard work and challenging assign- 
ments. Opportunity to learn all phases 
of news department work, including 
layout and — Contact Bill Salter, 
Publisher, Clovis News Journal, PO Box 
1689, Clovis, NM; phone (505) 
763-3431, or FAX (505) 762-3879. 





MANAGING EDITOR 

We're looking for a strong administrator 
with solid journalism fundamentals to 
lead our 23-person news staff. The 
ideal candidate will have reporting and 
editing experience, as well as demon- 
strated leadership ability. We serve a 
competitive, economically diverse West 
Michigan market known for its recrea- 
tional opportunities, including beautiful 
Lake Michigan beaches. Holland’s 
quality of life, including an excellent 
private college, is one of the Midwest’s 
best-kept secrets. Our ABC-audited 
circulation is = 20,000. We 
publish PM Monday-Friday and AM 
Saturday-Sunday. Excellent benefits. 
Salary negotiable. Smoke-free work- 
place. Deadline for application is Oct. 
1, 1990. Send resume and other perti- 
nent information to: Clay W. Stauffer, 
Publisher, The Holland Sentinel, 54 W. 
8th St., Holland, Mi 49423. 


NEWS EDITOR - Quality-concious 
smaller North Jersey daily seeks crea- 
tive news editor with a passion for great 
headlines, style, grammar, and makeup 
as well as making tight deadlines. Clips 
and references to Box 4877, Editor & 
Publisher. 








REPORTER for news bureau for 15,000 
AM in northern Shenandoah Valley. 
Experienced preferred. Send resume 
and clips to Northern Virginia Daily, Box 
69, Strasburg, VA 22657. 
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LOOKING 
FOR A FEW 
GOOD WRITERS 


We're looking for top business and legal 
writers who are disiilusioned with 
waking up each day to churn out yet 
another 12-inch story. We're looking for 
people desiring new challenges. 


We're a daily newspaper, owned by 
Time Warner, that writes for an audi- 
ence of businessmen, bankers, lawyers 
and real estate professionals between 
Miami and West Palm Beach. 


We're part of a chain of newspapers that 
gives our reporters exposure in Texas, 
California, Georgia, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Washington, D.C. We 
work in a competitive market and stake 
our reputation on tough, quality 
reporting. 


We give our reporters time to turn out 
investigative pieces that earn them 
recognition. Two years ago our banking 
writer won the Gerald Loeb award for 
excellence in business writing. Last 
year another reporter was a finalist for 
the same honor. And beyond that our 
salaries are competitive with the 
majors. 


So, any takers? | am looking for a busi- 
ness writer and a courts/law reporter. 
Candidates for both should have five 
years or more experience with a daily. 
Send a resume, clips that show enter- 
prise and references to Deborah Petit 
Lowe, executive editor, Review News- 
papers, 328 Banyan Boulevard, West 
Palm Beach, FL 33401. 


EDITOR for twice weekly in Zone 5. Self 
starter and ability to oversee all phases 
of news gathering. (313) 584-4000. 


OUTDOORS EDITOR 
Atlanta-based publishing company is 
looking for a talented editor who can 
make the move from newspaper to 
monthly magazine. We publish 30 
state-specific fishing and hunting 
magazines (total circulation 380,000) 
and need a journalist with a strong 
knowledge of the outdoors to head up 
three of our titles. Send resume and 
work samples to: Ken Dunwoody, Game 
& Fish Publications, PO Box 741, 
Marietta, GA 30061. 


SCIENCE REPORTER 

We're an award-winning San Francisco 
Bay Area daily newspaper looking for an 
aggressive science reporter to cover a 
national weapons laboratory in our back 
yard. Applicant must have a back- 
ground in reporting on environmental, 
defense and nuclear weapons issues. If 
you can distill technical information 
into easy-to-read stories, send a letter, 
resume and clips to Managing Editor 
Bob Goll, Valley Times, PO Box 607, 
Pleasonton, CA 94566. 


SPORTS REPORTER 

The Jackson Sun, a nationally recog- 
nized, 37,000-circulation Gannett 
daily located between Memphis and 
Nashville, is looking for an energetic 
sports reporter who can handle some 
desk responsibility. Send resume, a 
week's worth of clips and references to 
Dan Morris, sports editor, The Jackson 
Sun, PO Box 1059, Jackson, Tennes- 
see 38302. An equal opportunity 
employer. 

















Versatile general assignment sports 
reporter wanted for a professional, 
award-winning staff of a Knight-Ridder 
twice-weekly newspaper in the Florida 
Keys. Photography, layout helpful. If 
you are a j-school grad who is curious, 
enthusiastic, eager to learn and willing 
to work, send clips and resume to Kevin 
Wadlow, re Editor, The Keyno- 
ter, PO Box 158, Marathon, FL 33050; 
or call (305) 743-5551. 





WIRE EDITOR for 15,000 AM in north- 
ern Shenandoah Valley. AP high-speed 
wire. Excellent salary and benefits. 
Send resume and samples to Northern 
poy Daily, Box 69, Strasburg, VA 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO EDITOR - Daily Hampshire 
Gazette (21,000) seeks Photo Editor for 
5-person staff. 10 years experience, 
good leadership and management 
skills, ability to work with all depart- 
ments. Color experience a must. Good 
salary, benefits in an attractive 
community. Send resume, tearsheets to 
Jim Foudy, Editor, Daily Hampshire 
Gazette, Northampton, MA 01060. 


PHOTOGRAPHER wanted for Midwest- 
ern community daily. Color and B&W 
camera and darkroom skills required. 
Two-person staff. Shoot news, features, 
sports. Creative self-starter wanted. 
Resume and samples to Box 4874, 
Editor & Publisher. 











PRODUCTION/TECH 
PRODUCTION DIRECTOR 





Need up to a dozen people who can 
launch daily newspapers produced 
entirely on MACINTOSH computers in 
Southern California. Must have dark- 
room, paste-up experience, be familiar 
with pressroom operations, and be 
prepared to train a new staff quickly. 


Write: 
THE AMERICA’S PRESS INC. 


Ox 
Ventura, CA 93002 


See our ad in this issue under newspap- 
ers for sale. 


( PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CAMERA/SCITEX MANAGER 
- Major Metro. Competitive 
Salary 
COMPOSING ROOM MANAGER 
- 50,000 daily. Mid-Atlantic. 
$5 





0-60K 


PRE-PRESS MANAGER 
-Major Metro. Eastern US. 





$55-65K 


PRE-PRESS/PRESS MANAGER 
- Weekly Shopper. Midwest. 

$30-40K 
LEAD PRESSMAN 


- Community Presses, 


East Coast Daily To $25K 


To investigate these and many other 
opportunities at GORDON WAHLS, 
contact 


C. Lee Carter 
(215) 565-0800 
(800) 523-7112 





Multi offset pressman needed by 
Kansas newspaper for commercial work 
and to run ws ee press. Write Box 
4865, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM SUPERVISOR 





Northern Vermont daily newspaper on 
Lake Champlain seeks Pressroom 
Supervisor. Applicants need experience 
that qualifies them to operate a six unit 
press for newspaper and commercial 
printing. Person also needs manage- 
ment and pre-press skills. Excellent 
salary, full benefits. Within an hour 
from Montreal and a half an hour from 
the east’s best skiing area. Contact 
Emerson Lynn, St. Albans Messenger, 
(802) 524-9771, or send resume to 
281 North Main Street, St. Albans, VT 
05478. 





SALES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
National company seeking highly moti- 
vated and disciplined sales professional 
to service and expand established news- 
paper industry accounts. Position 
requires SUBSTANTIAL TRAVEL in 
multi-state territory. Competitive 
commission with untimited earnings 
potential. Company car and excellent 
paid fringe benefits. Forward resume 
and salary history to Box 4875, Editor & 
Publisher. 








STERLING NEWSPAPERS LTD. 
Part of Canada’s fastest growing news- 
paper chain is looking for outstanding 
sales representatives and quality sales 
managers for our Western Canadian 
publications. 

Tremendous career opportunities. 
Call Mr. Steen O. Jorgensen 
(604) 732-4443 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVEN WINNER 














World class editor-in-chief of leading 








agape 


610 E. Baltimore Pike 
Media, PA 19063 
All Positions Fee Paid 





international travel publication, with 
top academic background, serious work 
ethic, and 15 years contribution to 
successful dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies, seeks challenging, new, 
senior position. Great team spirit and 
excellent compensation package are my 
requirements. Will relocate. Reply in 
confidence to: Box 4870, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION BUILDING Circulation 
Manager (5 years), computer wise, able 
promoter and supervisor seeks same 
post at daily. MAY split interview costs. 
GARRY SADLER (815) 842-3619. 





Circulation job wanted. District mana- 
ger experience with Wichita, Kansas 
daily and Hutchinson, Kansas daily. 
Gene Springer (701) 572-3119. 





Home delivery sales manager pro with 
12 years experience in NY market. 
Looking for position on ~y size paper. 
Willing to relocate. Prefer Zones 8 or 9. 
Will consider everywhere. Box 4857, 
Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL 


ee 
| Couple with 20 years of Grade A editing/ 
reporting looking for newsroom of small 
daily, weekly or chain to manage. 
Aggressive community journalism, 
dazzling features. Reply to Box 4873, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 





Company 





Address 





City 





State 





Phone 





Classification 





Authorized Signature 





Copy 












































No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editer & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





EDITORS 
Due to several successful Editor search- 
es (We just placed a Pulitzer Prize 
winner), GOOD NEWS has numerous 
good Editor candidates. Most of these 
candidates are presently employed. 
They are what we cail “recruited candi- 
dates” -- passive lookers. Ninety 
percent of the candidates that we have 
placed in the last six years were 
“recruited candidates”. 


If you are interested in hiring an excel- 
lent Journalist/Manager, then call 
GOOD NEWS. We are a retained Execu- 
tive search firm that charges reasonable 
rates; TEN PERCENT OF ANNUAL 
COMPENSATION, plus telephone 
expenses. For more information call; 
GOOD NEWS 


(319) 359-4877 
FAX (319) 359-8539 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST 
National award-winning reporter for 
major daily seeks return to first love. 
Experienced cartoonist. Write for 
samples and resume. Box 4851, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EDITOR - Strong administrator, can get 
more from your staff. 14+ years in 
features, hard news, production, photo- 
graphy, Sunday magazine. 6+ years as 
manager, supervisor. Any Zone OK. 
Looking for a place to settle and grow. 
Call Dianne (203) 772-3113. 


Experienced writer/editor, Christian, 
seeks challenging, meaningful Zone 4 
position. (407) 461-4826. 


Experienced, top-notch journalist 
moving to Africa. Will be based in 
Nairobi. Looking for assignments. 

Box 4866, Editor & Publisher. 


General assignment reporter, 22, now 
with small Zone 5 daily, seeks similar 
post in Zone 7, 8 or 9. Eager to 
continue learning, willing worker, excel- 
lent references. Write Box 4861, Editor 
& Publisher. 

















Permanent position in editing or 
proofreading sought by experienced 
English teacher. Please call Gilbert 
Boutroix, person-to-person only, in 
Seoul, Korea at 363-2057, room 301. 
Or write to me c/o Department of Engl- 
ish, Yonsei University, Seoul 120, 
Korea. 





PHOTOJOURNALIST 


20 years professional and wire service 
experience beyond advanced university 
masters degree looking for major maga- 
zine or newspaper affiliation. Prefer 
warm climate, but will give priority to 
quality of publication. Contact: 
Jerry Blankenship 
PO Box 2393 
Tallahassee, FL 32316 
(904) 878-6507 


SEASONED PRO WITH investigative, 
business wire service and management 
experience seeks editing position. 
Proven award-winner is ready to lead 
your team. 


Box 4859, Editor & Publisher. 


Washington, D.C. 
Good two-person news bureau with 
extensive hill and department contacts 
desires ongoing hill daily assignments/ 
feature work. 
(800) 545-0728 or fax (301) 
345-6017. 











Young professional, 36, with 17 years’ 
experience at all levels, including 10 
1/2 at metro daily, seeks one of three 
positions: ‘ 

1) Publisher of weekly; 2) Managing 
editor at mid-sized daily; or 3) Staff 
reporter or desk editor at metro level. 
Proficient at all reporting, editing and 
management disciplines. Contact 
Gerald A. Carroll at (502) 487-6969. 





FREELANCE 





HAVE-PEN-WILL-TRAVEL 
Creative news feature/lifestyle writer 
needs a challenge. Have been at various 
writing and editing positions with a 
large S. Florida weekly chain for 5 years 
but now want a change. Would love to 
write for a small daily or high-quality 
weekly. Prefer Florida but would relo- 
cate. (305) 755-0696. 


HAWAII CALLS 





Veteran reporter with 15 years experi- 
ence covering politics and business on 
Maui seeks challenging assignments, 
preferably in the Pacific. Solid contacts 
in all sectors of the economy including 
government, visitor industry, agricul- 
ture, education, arts and “just folks.” 
Strong researcher, hot writer, award 
winning graphic designer, hands-on 
experience in all aspects of print 
production. Recent clips, samples and 
references. Free to travel after Nov. 6th. 
Looking for an editor who knows the 
future is in the Pacific and wants to get 
it first and get it right. 

Call (808) 244-9787 or write: 

S. Halas 
RR1, Box 276 
Wailuku, Maui, HI 96793. 





FREELANCE WRITER 
Heavy on consumerism. Diversified arti- 
cles. 400-1000 words. Author of 
“Consumers’ Dilemma”. Samuel P. 
Levine, 43267 Cosmic Dr., Temecula, 
A 92390. 





Veteran freelance writer seeks west 
coast assignments. Call Kate Campbell 
(415) 548-8813. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Mid size daily with heavy commercial 
printing. A dynamic leader with excel- 
lent people management and technical 
skills, who can produce a top quality 
product on-time with minimum waste. 
Box 4852, Editor & Publisher. 


WILLING TO RELOCATE 
Established and managed newspaper 
and commercial printing plant for 15 
years. Divorced, than participated 
toward increasing operating efficiency 
at 4 other plants during the past 4 
years. | would like to find a permanent 
home where | can contribute my many 
years of production expertise. Don 
Catherman, 10065 N. Tabler Rd., 
Morris, 1L 60450. 























SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Carolyn Ebel Chandler 


Once I thought a national media 
campaign on behalf of literacy would 
assuredly lead to a literate America. 


“Publicity is what the reading issue 
needs,” everyone said, “because the 
public needs to be informed and 
aroused.” 

As director of the national newspa- 
per literacy campaign for four years, I 
watched as more and more newspa- 
pers provided free space for literacy 
ads, served on local coalitions, raised 
funds, sponsored community events, 
expended endless energy on National 
Newspaper Literacy Day, and 
encouraged people to read in general, 
all under the umbrella of “aware- 
ness.” 


The purpose? To increase enroll- 
ment. I encouraged them, I cheered 
them on, and I said, “Yes, we’re all 
doing the job, let’s just continue. Peo- 
ple are learning to read.” 


Not true. Here in front of me is a 
report showing that fewer than 6% of 
low-readers have enrolled in class. 
Only three million adults out of a 
targeted population of 51.8 million 
were reached by federal Adult Educa- 
tion programs in 1988. Add to that no 
more than 160,000 taught in volun- 
teer, one-on-one, literacy programs 
and we still have a number of illit- 
erates so large that we can only ask, 





(Chandler was formerly a staff 
member of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation 
and is now an independent consultant 
in the area of literacy.) 
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Get your copy of 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 
Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia | 


| 
Please send me AD NEWS for one 
iYES! 


8 year - 26 issues. | enclose my 
| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 


| Name: 
| Address: 














In search of a literate America 


“Why, after four years of newspaper 
and tv public awareness campaigns, 
are we reaching only 6% of those in 
need?” 

There is more. Once in class, the 
dropout rate is as high as 70% and 
adult learners often leave within the 
first few weeks. That means we are 
serving far fewer than the estimated 
figure of 6% and, while we do not 
know how much those who stay in 
class are learning, we do know those 
who drop out are not learning. So why 
push more and more adults to enroll if 
programs have neither value nor 
interest to sustain enrollment? Our 





hand that can be cured topically with 
a salve. It is a condition so inter- 
twined with the environment that the 
perfect text sought for the cure is in 
reality but a very small part of the 
bigger picture. 

What makes that bigger picture? In 
many of our communities, reading 
simply has no value. Furthermore, 
according to the author of IIliteracy, a 
National Dilemma, it is almost 
impossible to turn out avid readers in 
such communities. There is always a 
clear separation between those who 
read and those who do not, according 
to David Harmon, “Those who put no 





Before we expend any more monies and energies 
on promotion, we should address the issue of how to 
approach a population that sees little value in 
reading. 





early awareness efforts to increase 
enrollment assumed that, once in 
class, learning takes place. 

Thus, one of the decisions made 
early on in the literacy campaign was 
to put newspaper energies toward 
supporting, but not investigating, 
instructional programs. The other 
more traditional newspaper role, that 
of newsroom coverage of a topic, 
took second place. However, news- 
papers have prided themselves in 
staying out of the classroom. “Leave 
what is taught in class to the teach- 
ers,” we said, “they know how to 
teach, we know how to publicize.” 
The idea was that newspapers were 
good at reporting and teachers were 
good at teaching. We carried it too 
far, we stayed clear of the classroom 
altogether except to cover human- 
interest stories such as the now overly 
worked theme of the older citizen 
who goes to class to learn to read 
books to his children. 

Another decision made early on in 
the campaign was that literacy was an 
educational issue. Literacy is not an 
educational issue. Illiteracy is a politi- 
cal and social issue at all levels— 
local, regional, national. Illiteracy is 
not going to be solved through asking 
what instructional approach works 
best. Through research, even reading 
specialists have found that a phonics 
versus whole-language approach is 
not the question; different approach- 
es work for different students — and 
teachers. Literacy is not a sore on the 





value on it [reading] seldom mingle 
with those who do.” This explains 
why the best way to recruit hard-to- 
reach learners is through word-of- 
mouth, a peer, and acurrent or former 
student. 

All this is difficult for the reading 
public to come to grips with. Highly 
literate, reading teachers and 
administrators not only peddle liter- 
acy as a sought-after skill but decide 
the what, when and where of literacy 
instruction. Newspapers, too, have 
fallen into this trap. 

So I’m going to sound some alarms. 
The first is one I heard over two years 
ago when Chicago Tribune publisher 
Charles Brumbeck asked me, “Well, 
we're patting ourselves on the back 
over all these activities, but is any- 
body learning to read?” Now, at 
least, we know that recruitment and 
retention techniques are a disaster. 
Weare not getting people to class and 
the few who do enroll, do not stay. 

The second has to do with our ads 
and articles. Their messages probably 
do not mean anything to the 94% who 
have not yet enrolled. Yes, the mes- 
sages may have worked for the first 
wave of enrollees, but could these 
possibly have been the secure and 
self-directed group of learners 
described in a 1973 study conducted 
by the Appalachian Adult Education 
Center, those who see a value in liter- 
acy, are easy to recruit through the 
media, and profit most from individu- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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in 
newspapers 


cells 
Nothing fas a story like color 


Nothing tells the story of color in newspapers like Editor & Publisher's 
special “Color” issue. 


The once-a-year pullout section with editorial dedicated completely 
fo color in newspapers—coming September 29, 1990 


Advertising Deadlines 
Space: September 17 Copy: September 19 


Call Steven Townsley at (212) 675-4380 or your local E&P sales representative today 
and reserve your space. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
11 West 19th Street Ste. 501, 8 S. Michigan Ave. Ste. 801, 3250 Wilshire Bivd. Ste. 1420, 450 Sansome Street 
New York, NY 10014 Chicago, IL 60603 Los Angeles, CA 90010 San Francisco, CA 94111 
(212) 675-4380 (312) 641-0041 (213) 382-6346 (415) 421-7950 
Fax: (212) 929-1259 Fax: (312) 641-0043 Fax: (213) 382-1108 Fax: (415) 398-4156 
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11 West 19th Street + New York, N.Y. 10011 + 2126754380 ANPA Bureau 
FAX# 212 929 1259 





When people read a 
newspaper, they shouldnt walk 


reat b 


Daily clip-and-save items in The some very busy lives. And it's earned 
Albuquerque Tribune give readers useful = The Tribune recognition as Scripps 
information they can keep, long after Howard’s 1989 leader in meeting a news- 
they've set the paper down. Time-savers, | room goal of increasing “keepers” 
money-savers, recipes, travel tips, calen- throughout the paper. 
dars, movie reviews, and how-tos are At Scripps Howard, we believe a 
presented in boxes, with informative newspaper worth keeping for tomorrow 
graphics, and often with a “clip-and - is worth reading today. 


save” logo to make them easy to spot nares 
and save. z= SCRIPPS HOWARD 


Providing “news you can use” has ELL | NEWSPAPERS 
made The Trib a day-in, day-out part of DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 





